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WOMEN REJOICE 
OVER DECISION 


Jane Addams, Mrs. Catt and 
Others Made Happy by Illi- 
nois Supreme Court 








Many were the expressions of de- 
light over the decision of the Illinois 
Supreme Court upholding the woman 
suffrage law, from the prominent 
women gathered in Chicago. The 
Herald interviewed a number. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt said: 
“Illinois has opened the gate of the 
great Middle West to the suffragists 
of the East. Ohio will follow next, 
and New York, I am certain, will 
profit by this victory and join the 
ranks of suffrage States in 1916.” 

Miss Julia C. Lathrop said: “No one 
can speak about suffrage successes 
without a lump in the throat. The 
victory is great, but there is one 
thing for which we must work hard, 
to make motherhood respected above 
all things.” 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young said: “The 
victory is greater than we had ever 
dreamed of and more almost than we 
could have expected. Before the 
women of Illinois there is now one 
great duty-—a duty to the girls of the 
State.” 

Jane Addams said: “Illinois must 
pay tribute to two women for its vic- 
tory, Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, whose 
generalship and months of long, hard 
attention to the suffrage bill passed 
the measure, and Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch, who helped the bill 
in its infancy.” 


ENORMOUS CROWD 
WANTS TO HEAR 


Hall is Mobbed When Miss Mar- 
garet Wilson Speaks on Neigh- 
borhood Councils 








There was a wonderful turning out 
of people on the evening when Miss 
Margaret Wilson spoke at the Bien- 
nial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. So eager was the 
wish to hear her that the streets were 
jammed for a block in each direction, 
and an hour before the time for the 
meeting to open, the doors had to be 
closed because there was not an inch 
of space left. Even officers and dele- 
gates were unable to get in.. 

Miss Wilson, who is a_ suffragist, 
took a nobler view of politics in her 
address than that of a “filthy pool.” 
She pleaded especially for neighbor- 
hood common councils in school 
houses. 

“Our national, State and city repre- 
sentatives meet in council,” said Miss 
Wilson, “to decide the great public 
problems. There are no places pro- 
vided for the citizens who chose these 
representatives to hold councils of 
their own to decide whom they shall 
choose for these offices. 


Leave It to a Few 


“There is no place provided for 
them to meet regularly and discuss 
the questions of government and poli- 
tics. How little the average man dis- 
cusses the questions which he decides 
at election! The average man reads 
his newspaper every morning. He 
gets incorrect information, and some- 
times false and narrowly prejudiced 
judgment. He goes to a few partisan 
meetings, at which the program is ar- 
ranged privately by private parties. 
Then he goes to a rough, undignified 
place, often the back room of a saloon, 
to cast his ballot. 

“Isn’t it strange that we neglect the 
great principle of common council? 
Our forefathers realized the necessity 
of it, and met regularly in the town 
hall or the schoolhouse. We today 
are so absorbed in our little private 
business that we forget the great pub- 
lic business, government. We have 


(Continued on Page 203) 


THE CORONATION 




















—By courtesy Chicago Herald. 





PETITIONS TO BE 
PRESENTED TODAY 


National Officers Will Deliver 
Them to Vice-President Mar- 
shali and Speaker Clark 








Today will see the culmination in 
Washington of the great nation-wide 
demonstration held on May 2.  Peti- 
tions from every part of the country 
will be presented to Congress by 
three of the national officers, Dr. Anna 
H. Shaw, Jane Addams and Mrs. 
Desha Breckenridge of Kentucky. 

They will meet Vice-President Mar- 
shall in his office, and in behalf of the 
National Association deliver to him 
the petitions which are to be sent to 
the Senators and introduced in the 
Senate individually each by a Senator 
from the State whence the petition 
came. In the House the committee will 
present the petitions first to Speaker 
Clark, and then they will be sent to 
the different members for presenta- 
tion to the House. These petitions 
will show vividly the extent of the 
demonstrations on May 2. They were 
held in every State, and in most of 
the Congressional districts. The 
National Congressional Committee be- 
lieve that these petitions will so im- 
press upon Congress the widespread 
sentiment for woman suffrage as to 
insure a vote upon the suffrage 
amendment at this session. 





Rosalie Jones and Ida Craft are 
helping in the Montana campaign, giv- 
ing their services and paying their 





Own expenses. 





CLUB WOMEN TO 
SEE PRESIDENT 


Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley to Head 
Delegation Asking Wilson’s 
Aid for Amendment 


The eyes of the nation will once 
more be focussed upon the White 
House on June 30, when for the sev- 
enth time a deputation of women 
will wait upon President Wilson and 
ask his aid in furthering the pas- 
sage of the Bristow-Mondell Amend- 
ment enfranchising women. This 
delegation is the result of the 
endorsement of equal suffrage by 
the General Federation of Womén’s 
Clubs, and will be led by Mrs. Har- 
vey W. Wiley. vice-president of the 
District Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, who has issued the call, Wo- 
meh will come from many States to 
swell the large contingent from the 
District of Columbia. Especially big 
delegations are expected from Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. 

When he was first interviewed on 
the subject, the President told the 
women that he did not think it 
proper to urge upon Congress any- 
thing not contained in the Demo- 
cratic platform. Since then he has 
urged upon Congress several things 
not in the platform, including the 
repeal of the tolls exemption clause, 
which is directly contrary to the plat- 
form. The club women will ask him 
to go outside the platform once more 


and to use his influence for favor-} 


able action on the equal suffrage 
amendment, 





SAYS VICTORY IS 
NOW VERY NEAR 


Bishop Darlington Predicts In- 
creased Self-Respect as Result 
of Woman's Ballot 





In accepting an invitation to the 
meeting to be held at Marble House, 
Newport, R. L, on July 8, when Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont gives a reception to 
the Duchess of Marlborough, the Rt. 
Rev. James H. Darlington, of Harris- 
burg, Pa., writes: 

“The advocates of woman suffrage 
have every reason to be encouraged, 
and to hope for a speedy victory, 
which will bring self-r2spect and jus- 
tice to your sex.” 





Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
gave * good answer to the question 
asked by the Chicago Journal, “Why 
should the Federation of Clubs en- 
dorse woman suffrage?” She answered, 
“Chiefly for its own credit, and to be 
up to date.” 








A mass meeting will precede the 
visit to the White House, and in 
the evening a garden party will be 
given in honor of the delegates by 
Congressman and Mrs. William Kent. 
For many years Mrs. Kent was an 
active member of the Reform De- 
partment of the Chicago Women’s 
Club. Since her removal to Califor- 
nia she has been a member of the 
Tamalpais Woman’s Club at Kent- 
field, and has served that organiza- 
tion as president. She is at present 
on the Executive Committee of the 
Congressional Union, 


MISSOURI WINS 
WITH PETITIONS 


Women Secure Needed 23,000 
Names and Missouri Is Now a 
Campaign State 











The requisite 23,000 signatures: to 
the equal suffrage initiative petitions 
have been secured by the women of 
Missouri, and the question of equal 
suffrage will, therefore, go to the vot- 
ers of the State in November. The 
petitions must be filed with the Secre- 
tary of State before July 1. The suf- 
frage amendment will be Number 13 
on the list of Constitutional amend- 
ments, 

The campaign for signatures has 
been a difficult one, owing to the lack 
of means of rapid transportation in 
the rural districts. There are several 
counties which have no railroads, and 
traveling had to be done by wagon, 
stage or automobile. Mrs, Walter 
MacNab Miller, the State president, 
has traveled 7,000 miles since last 
November, and has talked to hundreds 
of audiences, 

On her way to the far West to help 
in the. campaigns of Montana and 
Nevada, Miss Rosalie Jones of New 
York State addressed large audiences 
in Missouri. She said: 

“There will be nothing put over on 
the ‘Show Me’ State when it places 
its approval upon the amendment to 
enfranchise its women in 1914. 

“Will Missouri allow the ‘Solid 
West’ to ‘show it’ year after year, 
without reading the handwriting on 
the wall—which is, that Wyoming, 
Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Kansas, Wash- 
ington, California, Arizona, Oregon, 
Illinois and Alaska have taken their 
women from the class of the idiot and 
criminal politically? 

“No! Missouri is with us, and, tn 
1915, the women of Missouri will open 
their houses for political instruction 
in order to decide whether the inter- 
est of the homemaker is amply pro- 
tected in legislative halls.” 





SIXTEEN STATES 
WRONG NAVY MEN 


Disfranchised Captain Protests 
Against Being Put by Law in 
Bad Company 








A favorite anti-suffrage argument 
is that women must not vote be- 
cause they do not fight. Just the 
other day, however, the following let- 
ter was received at National Head- 
quarters from a Captain of the 
United States Marine Corps: 

“There are sixteen States of the 
Union in which I am disfranchised 
on account of my profession. in 
Arizona, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Texas, Utah 
and Virginia, I am classed with idiots, 
insane, those convicted of infamous 
crime, and women. Personally, I am 
in favor of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment similar to the Fifteenth—that 
is, depriving States of the right to 
deny the vote on account of sex, and, 
I might add, vocation. With the ex- 
ception of the women, I don’t like 
the company in which I am placed 
by the sixteen States I have named.” 





Last week Lancaster County, Neb- 
raska, saw a lively auto suffrage tour 
from Lincoln to Hallam, with stirring 
speeches given at intervals of one 
hour. 
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CHILD LABOR 
By Dr. Henry Van Dyke 





Ah, who are these on whom the vital 


bloom 

Of life has withered to the dust of 
doom? 

These little pilgrims prematurely 
worn 


And bent as if they wore the 
weight of years? 
These childish faces, pallid and for- 
lorn, 
Too dull for laughter and too hard 
for tears? 


Is this the ghost of that insane cru- 


sade 
That led ten thousand children 
long ago, 
A band of innocents, deceived, be 
trayed, 
Yet pressing on through want and 
woe 
To meet their fate, faithful and un- 
afraid? 


Nay, for a million children now 
Are marching in the. long, pathetic 


line, 
With weary step and _ wrinkled 
brow; 
And at their head appears no holy 
sign 


Of hope in heaven; 
For unto them is given 
No cross to carry, but a cross to drag. 


The load of labor, toiling under- 
ground, 
In dangerous mines, and breathing 
heavy air 


Of crowded shops; their tender lives 
are bound 
To service of the whirling, slattering 
wheels 
That fill the factories with dust 
and noise; 
They are not girls and boys, 
But little “hands,” who blindly, 
dumbly feed 
With their own blood the hungry 
god of greed. 


STATE LEADERS 
WANT SUFFRAGE 


Prominent Nebraska Men Sup- 
port Equal Franchise and Give 
Their Reasons 











Senator George W. Norris, ex-Sena- 
tor W. H. Reynolds, Professor Wilson 
of the State Normal School at Chad- 
ron, and other prominent Nebraskans 
are giving their help to the suffrage 
cause. 

It is conceded by all fair-minded 
people, says Senator Norris, that wom- 
an is just as intelligent, just as hon- 
est and just as patriotic as man. She 
is governed by the same law. Her 
rights, her privileges, her duties and 
her accountabilities are defined by 
the same regulation. Her property 
is taxed and her responsibilities are 
defined by the same statute. Wom- 
an, being endowed like man with the 
intelligence necessary for a proper 
performance of the duties of citizen- 
ship, being equally charged with its 
burdens and responsibilities, and be- 
ing equally honest for its patriotic 
development, should be equally 
equipped with all instrumentalities 
necessary for the performance of its 
duties and the enjoyment of its priv- 
ileges. 

Professor Wilson offers the follow- 
ing arguments for the _ suffrage 
amendment: 

1. Taxpayers have a right to vote. 

2. Women have equal ability and 
the same interest in good government 
as men. 

38. A majority of high school grad- 
uates are girls. 

4. There are 50,000 wage-earning 
women in Nebraska. They should 
have a part in making the laws that 
control labor conditions. 

5. All women have a stake equal 
to men in the financial, educational 
and social conditions of the State. 

6. To protect themselves, their 
children, homes and property, women 
should share in government and have 
a vote in faking the laws they must 
obey. 

7. Democracy can only be half 
realized until all the people vote in- 
stead of half the people. 

8. Equal suffrage would elevate 
the standard of civilization and citi- 
zenship. 

Vote for the amendment because it 
is fair, just and democratic. 

Ex-Senator Reynolds favors suf- 
frage for women because, he says: 

No one has ever given any reason 
why they should not vote; women are 
discriminated against, and cannot de- 
fend themselves with the ballot; 
where women vote they display good 
judgment and forethought. There 
are certain matters in connection 
with the home that they are better 
qualified to register judgment upon 
than men, 


__. 
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A celebration of the twin victories 
was held at the banquet of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association during the 
Biennial. There was a high degree of 
jubilation. Jane Addams, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, Mrs. Harriette Taylor 
Treadwell, Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, 
Miss Sophonisba Breckinridge, Mrs. 
Frederick A. Dow, Mrs. Charlotte 
Rhodus, Mrs. George Bass, Mrs, Ella 
Flagg Young and Mrs. Harlan Ward 
Cooley were the speakers. 
A group of twenty women assisted 
the board of the suffrage association 
as ushers. 
Mrs, Grace Wilbur Trout presided. 
Jane Addams looked up and said in 
her mild, placid way, “I don’t believe 
I could bear much more happiness to- 
night.” 

“America” Is Sung 
When the tables had been cleared 
away Mrs. Trout said, “We'll open this 
great meeting by all rising and sing- 
ing ‘America.’” 
“From every mountain side let 
freedom ring”—they sang it as if they 
meant it. 

Mrs. Trout’s Address 
It is a great pleasure to welcome 
you all tonight, and there is some- 
thing eminently fitting in having the 
suffragists of the State extend the 
greetings and the right hand of fel- 
lowship to the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. For many recognize 
today that the suffrage movement is 
fin reality the mother of the club 
movement. There never would have 
been a club movement had it not been 
for those earnest, thoughtful men and 
women who long years ago realized 
that mental attributes are not quali- 
ties of sex, but of the individual—who 
realized that, in giving opportunities 
to the member of @ race, the race 
itself is carried forward to greater 
distinction and greater achievement. 
Had there never been men and 
women who lifted up their voices in 
behalf of equal educational advan- 
tages for men and for women, there 
never would have been a woman’s 
club. It is hardly possible today, with 
women entering all of the professions 
and graduating with honors from our 
great colleges, to realize that when 
public schools were established, back 
in old Revolutionary days, little girls 
were not allowed to go to school. 
But little girls were reaching out for 
knowledge even then. Some of them 
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followed their brothers to school, and, 
sitting on the steps outside, listened 
to the recitations, and, going home, 
astonished their parents by knowing 
as much and sometimes more than 
their little brothers. 

A learned council had already de 
cided that women had souls, and now 
it dawned upon a startled world that 
they had intellects also. It seems 
strange that it took the world so long 
to find this out. Our first mother, 
Eve, had to endure severe criticism, 
a fiery sword and some other undesir- 
able things, but today, looking back 
dispassionately through the perspec- 
tive of the ages, was it not better, 
after all, for Adam and Eve to go out 
and earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow than simply to vegetate, 
even in the Garden of Eden? The hu- 
man race owes a great deal to Eve. 
Adam, our first father, was a perfect- 
ly good man, but really our power of 
initiative we derived from our first 
mother. 

Our General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has been dominated by a big 
thought. While at times it has been 
a desire on the part of the more ad- 
vanced members to forge ahead a lit- 
tle faster, they have been deterred 
from doing so by the kindly desire to 
wait until the last straggling members 
in the rear caught up with them. This 
morning, when the resolution was 
passed endorsing the great principle 
of political equality regardless of sex, 
the last straggling members in the 
rear caught up, and all the members 
are now marching side by side abreast 
up in the front ranks. 

The club movement has had ever in 
mind the vital reason for its existence, 
the education of all its club members 
and the utilization of all its women. 
The realization has come to our club 
women more and more that self-cul- 
ture becomes real culture only when 
il inculcates in the individual a desire 
to reach out froma narrow personal 
environment, and help others. 

‘The underlying motive back of the 
women’s clubs movement today is a 
desire to serve. This great federa- 
tion is but another step forward in 
the progress of human evolution. It 
is but a foreshadowing and a proph- 
ecy of that time when the eternal 
brotherhood of men and the father- 
hood of God will be established—and 





established on a working basis. 


"ILLINOIS CELEBRATES TWIN VICTORIES 


Noted Women of Nation Gather at Banquet of~Equal Suffrage Association—Time of 
Great Rejoicing and Notable Speeches 
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Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt told of 
the Wyoming jury of six men and six 
women, who were locked by the sher- 
iff in separate rooms to consider their 
verdict in the case of a man on trial 
for his life—how the men had ordered 
drinks and cigars and cards and made 
ready for a night of their own kind of 
deliberation—how from the women 
jurors’ room had come the sound of a 
voice uttering a prayer for guidance 
in reaching a right verdict—and how 
six voices had then been lifted up in 
the Doxology. 

“And we women,” continued Mrs. 
Catt, “are going to write the Doxology 
into the Constitution of the United 
States. We don’t accept enfranchise- 
ment as a right, but as a duty. The 
middle West has this day opened the 
door into the great East. Ohio will 
come next, and next year we are going 
to bring you New York.” 


They Sing the Doxology 


A gust of cheers greeted this. It 
died away when Mrs. Trout said: 

“Shall we sing the Doxology?” 

Every woman at the long speakers’ 
table, every woman in the throng on 
the floor of the banquet hall and every 
woman in the crowded balcony rose 
and sang. The men were there to 
put the profundo into it. 

The whole assemblage had risen and 
stood for an instant in silence when 
Mrs. Catt had come from an anteroom 
and made her way down the aisle to 
her place at the speakers’ table, which 
was piled high with flowers and was 
flashing with lights. 


Mrs. Bass Epitomizes 


Here is how Mrs. Bass epitomized 
for the banqueters the meaning’ of the 
federation’s great day: 

“From the time we women stopped 
putting the lone oyster in the church 
sociable stew and making unessential 
flannel shirts for the tropical heathen 
it was inevitable that this night of 
jubilee should tome. It has come, 
and it has brought us the end of those 
beautiful ‘indirect methods’ for the 
exercise of woman's influence, meth- 
ods we have heard so much of and of 
which we have grown so tired of hear- 
ing.” 

Mrs. Desha Breckenridge of Ken- 
tucky, great granddaughter of Henry 
Clay, made one of her electrical 





addresses, and everyone was happy. 





Nobody knew the name of the wom- 
an who laughed in the church, and 
those who were near enough to get a 
good look at her said they had never 
seen her face before. 

It was a solemn moment when the 
woman laughed. A minister of God 
was Officiating at the ceremony of 
marriage, and before the altar knelt a 
young girl of less than twenty, wear- 
ing bridal robe and orange blossoms. 
Her face was pale and sweet and inno- 
cent, and in her downcast eyes there 
was a look of religious awe. On her 
ungloved hand shone the band of gold 
which told that already she was legal- 
ly a wife, although the church ceremo- 
nial was not yet quite finished. 

By her side knelt the man who had 
chosen her, now her husband. He 
was twice her age, but as she was so 
young herself, that could still leave 
him a man not old in years. His face 
was flushed, and blotched in places. 
His eyes were the eyes of what is 
known as “a man of the world.” He 
was not tall, and he was somewhat 
stout. People spoke of him as a “good 





By Elizabeth Banks 


liver.” He had money, plenty of it, so 
they said, and for years he had been 
regarded by managing mothers as a 
“good catch.” “For the husband is the 
head of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of the Church; and he is the 
saviour of the body...... Let the wife 
see that she reverence her hus- 
Sarat ° 

It was here that the laugh had 
been heard, clear and ringing, and full 
of a satirical sneer. Both the minis- 
ter and the congregation were shocked 
at the sacrilege of that laugh at so sol- 
emn a moment. There were those 
who said that the laugh made them 
shudder, others who declared that it 
sent a chill into their very hearts. 

Who was the woman, and why had 
she laughed? So they questioned 
among themselves. Some said it was 
just a hysterical woman, one of those 
who are sure to laugh at the wrong 
time—at funerals, at tragedies, at wed- 
dings. Others said it was merely a 
school-girl, a friend of *the youthful 
bride’s, who had come late and taken 








a back seat, and just then happened to 





THE LAUGH IN THE CHURCH 


think of some silly thing which made 
her giggle—yet who could call that 
laugh a “giggle”? There were those 
who thought she might have been a 
cast-off mistress of the bridegroom, 
mother of a child which rumor said he 
had fathered. Then, certain ones said 
she must surely be one of those young 
women who, virgin on meeting him, 
had been despoiled of their maiden- 
hood and of their trust in men. 

So they wondered and conjectured. 
Some there were who believed that 
the laughing woman was but a passing! 
stranger, drawn into the church by 
curiosity, and who, looking first at the 
little bride and then at the bridegroom, 
had given vent to a keen sense of 
humor when she heard the exhorta- 
tion of the minister. 

There was still another opinion. It 
was held by one who hurried from the 
church, awe-struck and dumb, To this 
one it seemed that no living woman 
had laughed, nor, indeed, any mortal; 
but that, in derision, God Himself had 
laughed in the House which men have 
called His own.—The Common Cause. 
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The Indiana Equal Suffrage Asso- 
clation has chosen the brown-eyed 
Susan as its flower, in memory of 
Susan B. Anthony. 





Mrs. Alice Curtis Moyer, secretary 
of the Equal Suffrage League of St. 
Louis, has ceased attending the 
Union Avenue Christian Church, be- 
cause the pastor so often attacked 
woman suffrage in his sermons. It 
must be hard for a modern-minded 
woman to find such discourses edi- 


fying. 





DO YOU KNOW? 


That the following facts were tes- 
tified to before the Federal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Affairs: 

That children under twelve work 
in the Southern cotton mills? 

That children of five work in the 
New York canneries? 

That children of three have been 
seen at work for six hours at a stretch 
“shucking oysters” in Southern 








oyster canneries? 
That in this State supervising fac- 





Two women members of a State 
Legislature among the list of dele- 
gates to the Biennial from a single 
State seems to be a corner on legis- 
lators. But this is what Utah did. 
Both Mrs. Howard King and Dr. Jane 
Skofield, a practising physician, are 
members of the lower house, and they 
attended the Biennial in Chicago as 
delegates from their State. 





tory inspectorships are exempt from 
Civil Service rules?—Alice Duer Mil- 
ler in N. Y. Tribune. 
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HEADS, I WIN 





My Uncle Wilbur Simpson says 
That women are not ever brave; 

He says whenever things go wrong 

They drop this independent song, 
And call for men to save. 


Yet when the doctor came today 
To vaccinate us, great and small, 
My Uncle Wilbur ran away, 
Whereas, I thought his wife, Aunt 
May, 
Was not afraid at all. 


I said: “But don’t you think Aunt 
May 
Was brave about her vaccination?” 
He frowned and answered: “No; 
Great Scott! 
It seems these women haven't got 
The least imagination.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


THE DECISION 


Justice Dunn, of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, in expressing the opin- 
ion of the majority of the court, takes 
up at length the contention that the 
woman suffrage law is in conflict with 
Section 1 of Article 7 of the constitu- 
tion. He says that suffrage is not a 
natural right, and that it is one which 
must be conferred by law. He also 
admits that, where the constitution 
prescribes the qualifications of elec- 
tors, these qualifications cannot be 
changed by the Legislature. 

Quoting the court’s decision in the 
cases by which the right of women to 
vote for school officers was deter- 
mined, Justice Dunn says: 

“These two cases have established 
this construction of the constitution, 
and they have been followed without 
question for many years. The distinc- 
tion which they indicate between 
offices of constitutional origin and 
those created by statute as to their 
control by the Legislature has been 
repeatedly recognized, and the rule 
has been often announced that an 
office created by legislative action is 
wholly within the control of the Leg- 
islature.” 








Justice Dunn refers to the argumeat 
of the Scown lawyers, who urged that 
in the Yost case the court referred to 
school elections only and that these 
were not “political elections,” that 
“school districts, boards of education, 
and similar instrumentalities for the 
control of the education of the people 
of the State are of a philanthropic and 
non-political character. They exercise 
no functions of a political or a govern- 
ment nature.” 

“Counsel gives no definition of ‘po- 
litical,’”” Justice Dunn resumes, “and 
we know of no division of the agencies 
of government into those which are 
political and those which are philan- 
thropic. The terms have no relation 
to each other, and the division is no 
more logical than would be a division 
of articles into those which are red 
and those which are round. 


“Tf ever there should be an adher- 
ence to former decisions, it should be 
in cases of construction of the consti- 
tution involving the rights of citizens 
as declared by that instrument. 

“There is no higher privilege of cit- 
izenship in the State than that of suf- 
frage. For more than twenty years 
that privilege has been enjoyed by 
women, and the courts have recog- 
nized and declared their constitutional 
right to it. Women have been elected 
trustees of the State university, school 
directors, and members of¥ boards of 
education in innumerable instances. 

“By their votes elections have been 
decided, important offices have been 
filled, and important public business 
controlled. Ought they to be sum- 
marily deprived of their constitutional 
rights because of a change in the per- 
sonnel of the court, because the judges 
who decided people vs. English and 
Plummer vs. Yo# are all dead except 
one, even if-the successors who sit in 
their seats should hold different 
views? 

“The constitution does not change 
with the judges. 


“The object of the General Assembly 
in passing the present act was to con- 
fer upon women the right of suffrage 
to the fullest extent permitted by the 
limitations of the constitution. 

“No one would imagine that the act 
would not have been passed if the 
General Assembly had known that the 
right of voting on the few, and, for the 
most part, comparatively infrequent 
and unimportant questions mentioned 
in the constitution could not be ex- 
tended to women. For all other pur- 
poses the act is a constitutional and 





valid enactment.” 





















~ BARONESS VON SUTTNER’S G 





Noted Advocate of; Peace and 7 Equal Suffrage and Winner of Nobel Peace Prize 


One of the world’s great women has 
passed away with the death of Baron- 
ess Bertha von Suttner. 


Like most of the really great wom- 
en, she was an advocate of equal 
rights for women. During her last 
visit to America, she pointed out that 
peace and equal suffrage have the 
same friends and the same enemies. 
“The two movements always work to- 
gether, because they go in the direc- 
tion of liberty and justice,” said the 
Baroness. 

She spoke of the league formed in 
Germany to combat the emancipation 
of women. It urges, among other ar- 
guments, that women are not capable 
of understanding that a nation must 
be built on a foundation of iron and 
blood. The Baroness agreed with 
this. The iron she would accept, as 
that is a good and useful material, 
But for the blood, she said, the women 
would substitute love. Women, the 
good housewives and home-makers, 
would seek to bring into the govern- 
ment of the State the same thrift, 
order and good management that goes 
into the making of the home—a house 
being a home only if love is there. 
Referring to the enormous cost of 
armies and war navies, she said: “The 
thrifty housewife will refuse to spend 
70 per cent. of the family income 
simply for the food of a watch dog.” 

Baroness von Suttner was probably 
the leading apostle of International 
Peace in the world at the time of her 
death. A daughter of the Imperial 
Field Marshal, Franz Joseph, Count 
von Kinsky, and granddaughter of the 
Princess Christine Lichtenstein, she 
had royal as well as nobie blood in 
her veins, and she certainly did not 
inherit her hatred of war. 

She married Baron von Suttner con- 
trary to the wishes of their parents. 
The lovers quietly disappeared for 
ten years in the Caucasus. It was a 
happy time, well described by the 
Baroness in her Memoirs and by the 
Baron in his book, “The Children of 
the Caucasus.” Poverty and literary 
struggles during these ten years de- 
veloped thoughtfulness and power in 
the former society girl. Born in the 
highest rank, she now learned to 
know poverty and self-support as a 
poor man’s wife, and became a sym- 
pathizer with the down-trodden and 
war-racked races. 

After returning from the Caucasus, 
she and her husband lived for nearly 
twenty years in the old family castle 
at Harmannsdorf, near Vienna. Both 
were voluminous writers, and their 
works were well received by the pub- 
lic. After the Baron’s death in 1902 
his wife went to Vienna and devoted 
herself to the cause of peace. 

The great development of the peace 
movement in Europe was due largely 
to her zealous work. In several of 
her early books, such as “The Ma- 
chine Age,” and “The Inventory of 
the Soul,” she had already attacked 
the question of war in a style so vig- 
orous that the anonymous author was 
taken to be a man. Among her other 
books along reform lines may be men- 
tioned “Before the Tempest,” “Checks 
to Torrents,” and “The Human Up- 
lift.” The Jast deals with the sub- 
stitution of international arbitration 
for war. 

In none of her books, however, have 


Ends Useful Career 


her anti-war arguments been present- 
ed so powerfully as in her best-known 
work, “Die Waffen Nieder’ (Lay 
Down Your Arms), her masterpiece, 
for which she was awarded the 
$40,000 Nobel prize. This novel has 
gone into the hundreds of thousands, 
and has been translated into every 
civilized language. It has been pre- 
pared as a school text book; it has 
been dramatized many times, and its 
title is today a household word in Ger- 
man Europe. No book in the peace 
list has treated the question so popu- 
larly and at the same time so pro- 
foundly. The novel overflows with 
the spirit of love—conjugal love, love 
of children, love of nature, love of 
animals and humanity. Its points 
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Baroness Bertha von Suttner 





were gathered from every possible 
source—historical, philosophical and 
statistical, and all are brought out 
through the medium of a rarely inter- 
esting story. It has been counted 
among the ten great novels of the 
world, 

It has been styled the Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin of the peace movement. It may 
well be called so, in view of the slav- 
ery of militarism into which every 
male child is born who opens his eyes 
in the realms of the so-called “Great 
Powers.” The schools are made pre- 
paratory to military service, and if 
any boy fails to pass his examination 
he is punished by a special and de- 
grading kind of service in the army. 
This causes many boys in their teens 
to commit sulcide every year. 

Prince Dolgorouky says that the 
reading of this book, along with 
Bloch’s great book on “War,” led the 
Czar to issue his famous peace mani- 
festo in 1898. At any rate, close 
upon its appearance came the first ‘In- 
ternational Peace Congress and the 
Hague Conference. Immediately peace 
societies sprang up in France, Italy, 
and all over northern and central 
Europe, Germany alone having near- 
ly a hundred. The book, in connec- 
tion with the author’s personal activ- 
ity, led to the opening of centers for 
peace work in Austria, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Holland, Denmark, and 
Scandinavia. The Baroness was there- 
after dubbed “The woman who moved 
the Czar,” but she ‘moved all Europe, 
and the wofld ‘as well. 

The Baronéss and Alfred Nobel 
were first brought together through a 
romantic incident. Nobel, a wealthy 


dynamite manufacturer, had adver- 
tised for a housekeeper, who was to 
be a lady of rank. Just at this time 
the Suttner family were opposing 
their son’s marriage to the young 
Countess von Kinsky because she had 
no dowry. This put into her nead the 
idea of disappearing. So off to Paris 
bravely and broken-heartedly went the 
young Countess, who, though higher 
in rank, was poorer in purse than her 
lover. It was Alfred Nobel who re- 
ceived her, listened with sympathy to 
her story and became her warm friend 
and champion ever after. We owe it 
to her that the inventor and manu- 
facturer of dynamite and war explo- 
sives backed up the peace movement 
with his millions, and left a fortune 
to be distributed yearly to the women 
and men who do the most to further 
the cause. Rumor said that he wished 
to marry her. At all events, he re- 
mained for life a bachelor and her 
devoted friend. 


Organizes Many Peace Societies 
The Baroness personally co-operat- 
ed in organizing the peace societies 
of Budapest, Vienna, Berlin, Venice, 
Trieste and many other cities. She 
was especially proud of having helped 
to organize the German-American 
Peace Society of New York City. 

She was kept busy contributing 
stories, reports, editorials and inter- 
views in German, Italian and French 
to papers published in those lan- 
guages, carrying on a voluminous cor- 
respondence with the leaders of the 
peace movement in both hemispheres, 
attending peace congresses and pre- 
paring programs, etc., etc. 

Aids Other Reforms 

Aside from the peace movement, the 
Baroness was a zealous worker for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
against anti-Semitic prejudice and in 
favor of equal rights for women. 
What she did in behalf of women’s 
higher education would in itself be a 
life work for an ordinary woman. 
Her researches into international law 
and her studies in parliamentary and 
constitutional history would have 
qualified her for a high university de- 
gree; but it was a greater glory to 
have kept the choice spirits of Europe 
ablaze with enthusiasm for the peace 
cause for almost half a century. 


Baroness von Suttner was brought 
to America two years ago by the Chi- 
cago Women’s Club... She addressed 
the National Education Association 
in Chicago, the Biennial of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs in 
3an Francisco, the National Suffrage 
Convention, and many civic, com- 
mercial and women’s clubs. She had 
a nimble wit, an optimistic logic, 
much vigor of speech, and a rich and 
far-reaching imagination, all _per- 
meated with the glow of a warm and 
loving heart, 

There is a Suttner League, made 
up of active peace workers who wish 
to carry on and perpetuate the life 
work of this famous peace apostle. It 
does propaganda work in central 
Europe through press work and 
speeches in German. It includes sev- 
eral recipients of the Nobel prize and 
members of the Hague tribunal, men 
and women of the highest attain- 
ments. It is meant to be a living and 
working monument to her ideal, 
rather than to her in person. 
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Dr. Rachelle Yapros of Hull House 
says of the endorsement of woman 
suffrage by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs: 

“It will give many women courage 
to speak out who have not had the 
courage before. It will convince 
many women that they want suffrage 
who did not know that they wanted it 
before. Now they will know. No 
woman can fully respond to it who 
has not been through the struggle. 
The Federation has been wise in be- 
ing conservative and in taking time in 
the matter, but had it waited another 
two years it would have been a fol- 
lower. The Federation must lead 
carefully and conservatively, but al- 
ways it must lead.” 





South Carolinia advocates of votes 
for women are pointing out that in 
the high schools of that State the 
girls outnumber the boys five to one. 





The Northern Baptist Convention 
recently held in Beston passed a reso- 
lution of appreciation of the women of 
the country for their work toward the 
purification of civic and social condt- 
tions, and expressed the earnest hope 
that broader opportunities:for service 
would be given them. fhe Associa- 
tion, at this session, has ‘fer the first 
time elected a woman, Mrs. George 
Edmands, to its’ executive board, and 
signified its intention of keeping two 
women upon its board after next year: 





Men ? 

The May rumber of the Médi : 
Review “f¥ “a “Woman's \Nimber,” 
dedicated “As a tribute to their ear- 
nestness, enthusiasm, modésty, en- 
ergy, perseverance and scientific 
acumen, to the women physicians of 
America,” 





A woman has been elected president 


Mrs. Mary B. Hart, who went to 
Alaska in 1900, dug gold with a pick 
and a shovel and wrought a fortune 
out of the frozen hills, was the sole 
representative of that far-off territory 
at the Biennial. She wore a necklace 
of golden nuggets she dug out herself 
from the gravel and washed in a 
creek. She is a newspaper woman, a 
pioneer in Alaska, and she does not 
have to have an escort to see that she 
gets around safely. 





To disprove the assertion that suf- 
fragists: advocate “disruption of the 
homé and no children,” Mrs. H. C. 
Arthur, a New York woman, put her 
ten healthy children into an automo- 
bile, and took them out as an “ex- 
hibit.” The anti-suffragists had an 
object lesson, and the children had 
fun and fresh afr. 





Women tax assessors have been ap- 





of a national bank in Illinois, 


pointed in Chicago. 


“HONYOCKERS” ARE 
FOR SUFFRAGE 


Woman Homesteader Writes of 
Bravery and Initiative of Fron- 
tier Settlers 








Mabel Stuart Lewis, under the 
name of the “Lady Honyocker,” writes 
in the Independent about the part 
that women are taking in the devel- 
opment of the West. In the western 
parts of North and South Dakota, and 
in Wyoming and Montana, she writes, 
are vast stretches of country former- 
ly inhabited only by an occasional 
cattle and sheep outfit, and the at- 
tendant cowboy and herder, but now 
becoming thickly peopled by a variety 
of genus homo known as the “Hony- 
ocker,” or homesteader. It is prob- 
able that in the mind of the average 
Easterner the homesteader is an in- 
dividual of the lonely bachelor type, 
who smokes a stub pipe, and lives on 
pancakes and bacon while “holding 
down a claim.” Such individuals do 
exist on claims, but they do not by 
any means form the entire population 
of the claim country. On the con- 
trary, a large percentage of these 
pioneers of Uncle Sam’s are not even 
of the masculine sex. More than one- 
third of them are women who are tak- 
ing an active part in the upbuilding of 
a new country, and incidentally ac- 
quiring 160 acres of Uncle Sam’s land. 
So it is evident that the typical home- 








FINE MEETING IN 
RHODE ISLAND 


Distinguished Suffragists Gather 
at Julia Ward Howe’s Old 
Home—Little Rhody Astir 








Last Tuesday the Newport County 
Suffrage League held an enthusiastic 
meeting at the late home of Julia 
Ward Howe, near Newport, R. I. Mrs. 
Maud Howe Blliott, the president, 
made a delightful hostess for the hun- 


dreds of prominent men and women 


who attended. 

Mrs. George Gove was the principal 
speaker. Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw 
told of the work being done at the 
new suffrage rooms at 16 Federal 


street, Boston. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont 
told of the meetings held recently in 
the business centers of New York 
City. 


Mrs. Belmont also extended an in- 


vitation to the garden party to be 
held from 3 to 5 P. M., on July 8, on 
the grounds of Marble House, New- 
port. She gives a reception to the 


Duchess of Marlborough, who has not 


been back to America for seven years, 
and there will be a conference of 
women distinguished in philanthropi¢ 
work, 
announced, Miss Katherine B. Davis 
and Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley will 
speak, Admission to the grounds will 
be $2; to the house and grounds, $5. 


In addition to those already 


Among the suffragists present at 


Mrs. Elliott’s were: Mrs. James G. 


steader may as fairly be considered 
feminine as masculine, and the lady 
honyocker as fair a representative of 
the claim country as the man. 
tain it is that she is taking her part 
with zest and courage in the develop- 
ment of those vast stretches of coun- 
try which until a few years ago were 
a part of the still “uncivilized” West: 
The castle of the lady honyocker is 
usually a shack 10x12, 14x16, or per- 
haps 16x20 feet in dimensions. 
built of rough pine boards, green from 


with which these States are dotted. 
Outside of the boards black tarred 


headed tacks. 


in winter and coolness in summer. 


calls it home, 





State 





furrowed the loam, 
the claim. 

coveted prize— 
breaking game; 


of her eyes— 
Hats off to the girl who has staked 
out a claim! 


which they are citizens. 


ber of the Journal staff, are working 
for the ballot in South Dakota. 

The granting of representation to 
suffrage organizations in the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs on an 
equality with other women’s clubs is 
a step in advance. Hitherto indi- 
vidual suffrage clubs could appoint 
delegates, but many State organiza- 
tions could not. 





There is courage sublime shining out | vant. 
the Superintendent of Schools. 


Wentz, New York City; Mrs, Eugene 
Sturtevant of Middletown, Conn.; Mrs. 
Burton W. Storrs, Portsmouth, R. L.; 
Mrs. Walter Wright, Newport; Miss 
Lillian Wheeler of Bristol Ferry, Miss 
Elizabeth Peckham of Newport, Miss 
Cora Marshall and Mrs. John Eld- 
redge of Bristol Ferry, and Mrs. Stan- 
ley McCormick of Boston. 

The League will soon give at the 
Colonial Theatre in Newport a play 
called “The Tango Doctor,” which is 
expected to net a goodly sum for the 


a lumber mill near some pine forest | cause. 





Miss Margaret Wilson recently went 


paper is fastened securely with large-|tg Madison, Wisconsin, to attend a 
The house is then| conference on civic secretaryship. “If 
sodded up to afford greater warmth| we do not want office-holders whom 
” we elect to be under obligation to 
‘Tis a shack in the open—the girl political machines not of their mak- 
ing,” she said, “we must make our 


And the winds of the prairies all|own machines—machines of democra- 
murmur the name. 


cy—and demand their allegiance to 
the people.” 


Mrs. Scott Durand, owner of the 


model dairy at Evanston, Ill. made 
an address at the Chicago Coliseum 
during the Biennial. 
she said, should work for suffrage. 


ENORMOUS CROWD 


Every woman, 





WANTS TO HEAR 


(Continued from Page 20) 





left it for a few to make it their par- 
ticular business, often for their own 


private ends. 
Bosses Value Co-operation 

“The great interests and the politl- 
eal bosses know the value of coUpera- 
tion. We have forgotten it. We have 
disintegrated and fallen apart and for- 
gotten government because we are 
more interested in our own business, 


“Every school district has a capitol, 
We must meet in those capitols. We 


Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, President} must meet as neighborhoods and not 

of Missouri, the Latest Campaign|as partisan organizations. 
thus, we shall form public opinion. 
Our legislators will know what we 
She has driven her stakes and has| want. 
stood and we shall not be misunder- 


And high is the head of the girl on | stood. 


If we meet 


They will not be misunder- 


“Each town must have a civic secre- 


She is winning each day toward the|tary, who shall be paid from the pub- 
lic treasury. 
She is beating adversity’s heart-|promote the organization of citizens. 
He shall be the greatest public ser- 


His business shall be to 


He ought to be the assistant of 


“Let Us Get Together” 
“Every neighborhood organization 


Women like these want the vote to| must have its secretary. These shouid 
help themselves, and the States of|be the principals of the schools, who 
Rose Bower|Should pe given more money and more 


and Hattie I. Johnson, a former mem-|4ssistants to take care of their school 


work. Every one who believes in free 
speech and government by the people 
must believe in these things. Let us 
all get together with our neighbors 
and work for justice and freedom and 
peace.” 





Miss Josie Westfall of Macomb, 
lll., carried every precinct in the 
city in the recent election for Judge 
of the City Court. 
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oe 81 
~ SUFFRAGE AND DUMB-BELLS 


Equal suffrage increases women’s power to bring about bet- 
ter conditions. When the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
endorsed the principle at its recent Biennial in Chicago, all 
accounts agree that the overwhelming vote for woman suffrage 
was due not to zeal for the ballot as an abstract right, but to 
the conviction that it was a thing of great practical use. The 
lilinois club women have been uncommonly successful in gain- 
ing improvements in the past by indirect influence; but they 
testified that one year of suffrage had shown them the vastly in- 
creased power for good which came to them with “the little 
mechanism of the ballot,’ as Jane Addams calls it. Women 
from all the enfranchised States say the same. 

Against this almost unanimous verdict of experience, East- 
ern opponents of equal rights have nothing to offer except the 
statement that the laws of some non-suffrage States are better 
in some respects than the laws of some suffrage States. This 
is quite true, but it is nothing to the purpose. It is not claimed 
that the laws of every suffrage State are better in every respect 
than the laws of every non-suffrage State; but in every suffrage 
State the laws are better than they would be in that particular 
State if women had not the right to vote. 

Suppose some anti wished to deny the well-known fact that 
exercise with dumb-bells strengthens the muscles; and suppose 
she defended her opinion by saying that some people who do 
not exercise with dumb-bells have more muscle than some 
people who do. Such an argument would be a childish absurdi- 
ty; but it is exactly the argument that the anti-suffragists make 
in these comparisons between the suffrage and non-suffrage 
States. If a mother wants to find out whether exercise with the 
dumb-bells is increasing her son’s strength, she does not com- 
pare his muscle with that of some other boy; she measures his 
own muscle before he took the training and after. If she finds 
that he has gained, it would be idle to say to her, “Athletic exer- 
cises cannot possibly be of any use, for the boy who sits next 
your son at school never took any such training, and yet he is 
stronger today than your Johnny.” If she were a woman of 
sense, she would answer that the lad occupying the next seat 
might be older, or bigger, or might be naturally of a more ath- 
letic build than her son; but that systematic training in ath- 
letics would add to the strength of any boy, and that all who 
had tried it had found it so—her son among the rest. 

The different States of the Union are like a school of 48 
boys, of all ages, sizes and degrees of muscular development. 
Nine of the younger ones have taken a course of athletic train- 
ing, in accord with the advice of the best experts. All these 
have increased their muscle. Since taking the training, all have 
succeeded in doing some stunts which they were never able to 
do before. A large proportion of these younger boys have even 
done some stunts which the great majority of the older boys 
have not been able to do. Yet the opponents of athletic training 
insist that it cannot be of any use, because some of the older 
boys, without such training, have done the same stunts or bigger 
ones! 

Since granting equal suffrage, every one of the enfranchised 
States has made improvements which it had been unable to 
make before; and the men and women who took the lead in se- 
curing those improvements, from Judge Lindsey down, all testi- 
fy that equal suffrage strengthened their hands. A. S. B. 


SOME SPECIFIC CASES 


In California, the equal guardianship bill had been defeated 
year after year, until women got the ballot. Then the very next 
Legislature passed it. In the State of Washington, the advo 
eates of shorter hours had been trying for eight years to secure 
an eight-hour law for women, without success. When the women 
were enfranchised, the very next Legislature passed the law. 
The same was the case with a whole series of other bills. 

In Wyoming and Idaho, the repeal of the laws that formerly 
licensed gambling is generally credited to the enfranchised 
women; likewise in California, Utah and Colorado the defeat of 
recent attempts to legalize racetrack gambling. We are scorn- 
fully told that Massachusetts has been able to keep such laws 
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off the statute book without woman suffrage. Massachusetts 


N’S 


could, but those Western States could not. In all five of them, 
the anti-gambling laws are better than they would have been 
without woman suffrage. Here again the anti-suffragist is trying 
to prove the uselessness of dumb-bells by measuring the muscles 
of two different boys, instead of measuring those of the same 
boy before and after. 

The anti-suffragists tell us that a number of the non-suf- 
frage States have State-wide prohibition, while in all the suf- 
frage States except Kansas liquor can be sold. But in every suf- 
frage State less liquor is sold than would be sold in that State 
if women did not vote. We had a striking illustration of this 
very lately. In Illinois, on April 7, 1914, the official returns 
showed that 96 townships went dry by the women’s vote when 
they would otherwise have gone wet. Yet, becesuse West Vir- 
ginia has no licensed saloons, while Illinois and Colorado have 
many, the anti-suffragists insist that woman suffrage does noth- 
ing to promote temperance! Could there be a more transparent 
fallacy? And this is the type of the whole reasoning of the anti- 
suffragists in these comparisons. 

Many of the claims made by the anti-suffragists in this con- 
nection are wholly baseless. They say that no law for the bene- 
fit of women and children was ever passed where women vote 
till after it had been passed in some place where women do not 
vote. This would be unimportant, even if true; but it is not true. 
The first children’s court and the first widows’ pension act 
originated in Australia. Colorado was the first State to estab- 
lish the advanced principle of “contributory delinquency,” i. e., 
to provide that when a child breaks the law, if it can be shown 
that any grown person contributed to the child’s delinquency by 
neglect or otherwise, that person shall be punished as well as 
the child. This Colorado law has since been copied by a long 
list of other States. Colorado was also the first State to estab- 
lish a minimum wage of $50 per month for teachers. (In the 
rich city of Newton, Mass., one kindergarten teacher gets only 
$100 a year, and the maximum for the assistant teachers in the 
public kindergartens there is $300.) Other examples might be 
given, but these will suffice. A. 8S. B. 


PROF. FISHER’S CRITICISM 


Mrs. A. J. George lectured not long ago in New Haven, 
Conn., and drew a number of these misleading comparisons be- 
tween the laws of the suffrage and non-suffrage States. Profes- 
sor Irving Fisher of Yale, though only “a very mild suffragist,” 
was so revolted by what he considered the unfairness of her 
method of reasoning that he wrote to the New Haven Journal- 
Courier a long letter in criticism of it. He pointed out, first, 
that it was unfair to pick out the best legislation to be found 
anywhere among the many non-suffrage States, and compare it 
with the legislation of the few suffrage States. Prof. Fisher 
says: 

“The fallacy here committed is the fallacy of statistical se- 
lection. If one wanted honestly to compare the height of people 
in Connecticut with the height of people in other parts of the 
United States, it obviously would be quite unfair to compare the 
average height of citizens of Connecticut with the height of the 
tallest person in the United States outside of Connecticut.” 

Prof. Fisher adds that among all the 47 other States, somo 
taller man could probably be found than the tallest man in 
Connecticut; and that the only fair way would be to take aver- 
ages. He continues: 

“Not only has Mrs. George taken advantage of the wider 
range of place in the non-suffrage area, but she has also taken 
advantage of the wider range in time. All the suffrage States 
have had relatively little opportunity in time to achieve such 
reforms as have been achieved in Massachusetts, which has been 
legislating for nearly 300 years. We cannot expect as much 
reform in suffrage States in which the only opportunities for 
legislation have been some dozen or score of meetings of the 
Legislature as has been achieved in States existing for a cen- 
tury or more. 

“Finally, the comparison on which Mrs. George laid so 
much stress is vitiated by the fact that the suffrage States are 
pioneer States. We can scarcely compare the character of the 
laws which result from such a population with the character of 
the laws which result from a Puritan population, such as is 
found in Massachusetts. The origin and traditions of Massa- 
chusetts are law-abiding. Those of Colorado are lawless. A 
fairer comparison would be between conditions in the suffrage 
States and conditions in the other pioneer and Rocky Mountain 
States, such as Montana, Nevada, ete, A still fairer compari- 
son would be between conditions which existed in the suffrage 
States before suffrage was introduced and conditions Which exist 
there now. As a truth-seeker, I cannot avoid making a 
protest against such statistical fallacies as it seemed to me were 
employed last night by Mrs. George.” A. S. B. 


A SERIES OF FALLACIES 


The arguments of the opponents of equal suffrage bristle 
with all the fallacies which Prof. Fisher criticises, They point 
out that Massachusetts and two or three others among the 39 
non-suffrage States forbid night-work for women, while the suf- 
frage States do not. In this particular, those few States have 
done better for working women than the suffrage States, But 
this is picking out the tallest man in all the States outside Con- 
necticut—the very peaks of legislation on that subject. Taking 
the averages, the result is strongly in favor of the suffrage 
States. More important than the question of night work is the 
length of the working day. Out of the 39 non-suffrage States 
and the District of Columbia, only a small minority Jimit wom- 
en’s work to nine hours, and only the District limits it.¢o eight. 
Of the suffrage States more than two thirds—sevep gut of the 
nine—limit it to nine hours or less; and five make it eight hours. 
In six of the seven States, the law limiting women’s hOurs was 
passed after women got the ballot. In the seventh, California, it 
was passed by the same Legislature which voted overwhelmingly 
for the woman suffrage amendment; and_in both ia and 
the District of Columbia, the law was carried by the exertions of 
suffragists. (Gov. Johnson of California meutions the eight- 
hour law among those which the suffragists took the lead im se- 
curing; and the official organ of the National Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage, in fts“issue of December, 1913, de- 
scribes the California eight-hour Jaw as “a law urged by suffra- 
gists,” and publishes a severe attaek upon it, and upon the 
whole principle of limiting womem’s ours. It says, “A healthy 
woman can work with impunity @s many hours as a healthy 

















man,” ete.) The legislators ig the majority of suffrage States 


have shown more desire to protect women from overwork than 
the legislators in the majority of non-suffrage States, This is 
beyond dispute, 

Moreover, they passed these laws before the need for them 
became pressing. Massachusetts did not pass her 54-hour-a-week 
law till after thousands of women had suffered for many years 
for lack of it. None of the suffrage States are industrial States. 
Those who predict that suffrage would “take women out of the 
home” should note the fact that in the full suffrage States com- 
paratively few women are in industry. All the States where 
enormous numbers of women are working for wages outside 
their homes happen to be non-suffrage States. 

Men had voted in Massachusetts for almost three hun- 
dred years before Massachusetts abolished night work for 
women, or gave them equal guardianship, or equal property 
rights. .After men and women have voted together for three 
hundred years in the suffrage States, if any of those States are 
found to be lacking in the most advanced legislation, we may 
fairly conclude that equal suffrage is no quicker a tool for bring- 
ing it about than is an exclusively male suffrage. At present 
we have no grounds for any such inference. 

In view of the greater age of Massachusetts and its much 
more urgent need for protective industrial legislation, it might 
be expected to have a model law regarding women’s hours, But 
most of the suffrage States excel it in limiting the leurs per 
day instead of the hours per week. All the experts regard this 
as the best method, because it is worse for women’s health to 
be worked for excessive hours on some days and to be idle on 
others than to work moderate hours for six days in the week. 

A. S. B. 


ARE OUR LAWS SO GOOD? 


A member of the Massachusetts State Board of Labor and 
Industry lately pointed out that in this State almost every law 
for the special benefit of working women is so framed as to be 
easily evaded, giving a long list of examples, and contrasting 
some of our laws especially with those of California. 





Maternity Act a Farce 


The maternity act is a farce, because it says that an em- 
ployer shall not “knowingly” employ a woman in factory, mer- 
cantile or mechanical work within two weeks before childbirth. 
It is impossible to prove that any employer knew the woman to 
be so near her confinement. 


Widows’ Pensions Unenforceable 


The widows’ pension law of Massachusetts says that a city 
or town. shall pay a worthy mother a sum sufficient to enable 
her to bring up her children decently; but it is absolutely unen- 
forceable, because there is no penalty attached if any city or 
town refuses to take action under the law. Contrast this with 
the widows’ pension law of California, which is enforced. 


Law as to Heavy Weights Nullified 


It is harmful to women’s health to lift and carry heavy 
weights. Many women are injured for life by carrying cores in 
foundries, heavy trays of bottles in bottling works, heavy boxes 
of biscuits where they pack biscuits, etc. The women asked 
that boxes and other receptacles with contents above a certain 
weight shuuld be provided with casters, pulleys or some other 
mechanical means of moving them easily. The whole purpose 
of the law—to protect against undue weight—was evaded by 
dropping out of it all mention of weight. It reads that recep- 
tacles more than two feet wide by two high and two and a half 
long, or of equivalent dimensions, must be provided with casters 
or pulleys. All that the manufacturer has to do is to cut down 
the boxes to one inch less than these dimensions, anti he can 
make the girls continue to lift and carry them. 


Low Educational Requirement 


In Massachusetts children are allowed to go to work when 
they have finished the fourth grade in the grammar school. In 
California they must have completed the grammar school work. 

Rags Not Sterilized 

In Massachusetts shops and factories women have to clean 
the machinery with rags. The rags are often foul, and some- 
times infected, and the girls get felons and other troubles from 
using them. In California employers are forbidden to supply 
employees with wiping rags made from soiled clothing or bed- 
ding, or any soiled rags that have not been sterilized by boiling 
for 40 minutes in a solution of five per cent. caustic soda. 

We Rank with Russia as to Rest 

All the progressive countries and States of Europe and 
America require an hour of rest to be given once in so many 
hours to women and young persons employed in factories, work- 
shops, etc. (In Europe, this is done avowedly to protect the 
health of the boy babies born to these women, so that they may 
become strong soldiers.) 

Massachusetts permits women and young persons to be 
worked for a stretch of six hours without a rest period, and in 
some @ases allows six hours and a half. The only other States 
(having-euch legislation at all) that set so long an interval as 
six hours are Roumania, Italy and Russia. Massachusetts 
stands fourth in this dark list! Moreover, Massachusetts has 
cut the period of rest down from an hour to 30 minutes; she 
requires % G@mly in factories and workshops, and even in these 
she “exempts from the requirement those having the worst 
abuses, i.c., iron works, glass works, paper mills, letter presses, 
print works, bleaching works and dye works. 

New Zealand requires a rest period after every four and 
one-half hours of work. 

F 54-Mour Law Not Enforced 

Massachusetts nominally has a 54-hour-a-week law for 
women. It provides that women shall not be employed “in 
laboring in any factory, workshop, mercantile establishment,” 
ete., more than ten hours a day or more than 54 hours a week; 
except that, “when the employment is by seasons,” the women 
may be worked 58 hours a week for part of the year if their 
average hours during the year do not exceed 54 a week. 

The Jaw is very hard to enforce; but even if enforced, it 
would still allow an employer to work women for excessive 
hours provided this alternated with occasional seasons of idle- 
ness. This is much worse for their health than steady but mod- 
erate hours. 

No Limit for Clerks and Stenographers 

In addition, the Attorney-General has decided that the 54- 
hour law does not apply to stenographers, bookkeepers or wom- 
en employed in clerical work; that all of these may be worked 





an unlimited number of hours. The law speaks of women “em- 
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ployed in laboring” in various kinds of establishments, and he CLUB WOMEN’S PROGRESS 
holds that stenographers, clerks and bookkeepers in such es- ; 
tablishments are not employed in “laboring.” Under the title, “The Club Woman and Public Affairs,” Mrs. Whether our readers like it or not, there is no good in their 
Social experts look upon it as much better to regulate the George Bass, chairman of the local Biennial committee, writes | trying to avoid the subject of equal suffrage during the summer. 
hours of women’s work by the day than by the week (to say in Life and Labor: It cannot be done, The subject will pursue them to the seashore 
nothing of by the year). When it is regulated by the day the “Just on the eve of the great Biennial Convention of the Gen-| or the mountains, in the woods or in the country, on sea or on 
law can be enforced. Contrast the slippery 54-hour law of) 0) pederation of Women’s Clubs, it is interesting to cast a|land. They may as well accept the situation and be ready for 
Massachusetts with the eight-hour laws of California, Colorado)». i warg look at the history of the past twenty years and to/it. And however tired of the subject the suffragist may be, she 
and Washington, the nine-hour law of Idaho, and the eight-hour note the effect on governmental policies of the development of | must remember that her vacation neighbor may have heard little 
regulations enforced by the Industrial Welfare Commission of| | oon in organizations into potent factors in community and/| except extravagant reports, and may be simply famishing for the 
Oregon. civic life, and the even greater effect which that evolution has/truth. Besides, one is sure to meet so many strangers during 
Massachusetts and many other States require an eight-hour|)44 oon the life and activities of women themselves, leading'| the summer, and it fairly makes one’s mouth water to realize 
day for all men paid from the public treasury, and all men em-| 4,111, +, their reaching out for the only civic tool which is|that each one of them may become a convert. It is, therefore, 
ployed by contractors doing work for the State. able to achieve definite and immediate results—the ballot. well to wear a suffrage pin or button to make conversation 
Unequal Penalties “Almost every constructive statute of the past two decades/| easier and to let the stranger know where one stands. Then, 
Anyone violating the eight-hour law for men is liable to a|that touches the Protection and prevents the exploitation of|too, it may give courage to a wavering one. 
fine of not more than $1,000 or six months’ imprisonment, or] women and children, owes its initiation and passage largely to It will make the summer much more satisfactory if a supply 
both. But anyone violating the 54-hour law for women and chil-|the organized women. And the twentieth century club woman/of Woman's Journals is kept at hand. It will save much time 
dren is liable to a fine of not more than $100, without imprison-|has learned some things that the nineteenth century suffragist|and energy and patience, for, with the Journal at hand, one can 
‘ did not know, and these are some of them: that women are no/|simply reach for a paper in the midst of the most heated argu- 
longer solely needed or occupied in their homes, because the ment, and say, “Read this, and you will have our. side of the 
home occupations are now community occupations; that charity} question. It takes up this very point.” It is well also to have 
work far into the night. and philanthropy must be communal, and also preventive and|a few subscription blanks at hand for the convert, for it is not 
May Be Kept Hanging Around remedial; that housing for rich and poor alike must have the fair to leave a convert simply converted. He needs food to sus- 
h is a day’s work for all same basis of sanitation and decency and comfort, because no|tain him in the new position. Furthermore, he is likely to want 
Under Massachusetts law, nine hours d that it shall be family group in our crowded cities can live to or for itself alone; |to tell others, and his best ally is a subscription for the Wom- 
street railway men, and it must be so aes e bor organ- that all these things are dependent upon the honesty and effi-/an’s Journal. A. E. R. 
performed within eleven weapon ag Mla be day shali| ciency of the government; that city and county government is 
izations for men also have a requ Hee ine consecutive hours,|20t Politics, but is business and applied and constructive hu- 
be eight hours of work to be ay hedcageeons a stun, teemieh abe In| Manity; and, finally, that women have the time, the inclination 
— ots we seg Bo appenghn chenrg = yin a o- be} and the inherited and developed instincts for the practical 
other words, there 1s a affairs of tle community. 
required to loiter around waiting he d ms — peng = “And so the call to social service and action has brought 
pes Be gag dese poco id = seep the 24, provided| the modern club woman along an ever broadening path to the 
than 54 hours a week high, wind-swept levels, where she sights limitless opportunity 
they are not kept actually at work more fter 10 P. M for expression and action, and two things she has come to see 
and are not made to work before 6 A. M. or after Sita clearly, first, that she needs the ballot to do this, her natural 
This often works out very seo 2 te the inpecter Gat work, more effectively; and second, that the Commonwéalth 
One Portuguese woman comp r ny . uence. They were needs her. It needs her practical, sure touch upon utilities and 
both her daughters had gone aa ~ - Hy a nn kee tere humanities, and her clear, non-partisan outlook upon the whole 
forced to come early and stay late, Du oaths th ede sev.| “eld of municipal housekeeping. Full citizenship has come in, 
sort yrinaapchecaagen ee ae Hoorn to go, and several States, and Illinois has given it in the fullest measure 
eral hours q . 


VACATION CHANCES 








ment. 
Many men are working eight hours a day, under State pro- 


tection, while their wives work ten, and afterwards do house 


LAST FOUR MONTHS 


The next issue of the Journal will be dated July 4, and will 
reach many of our readers at their summer homes, but it will 
be bad for the cause if they allow vacation time to make them 
forget that in four short months the vote on the equal suffrage 
amendment will be taken in six States,—Nevada, Montana, North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska and Missouri, and probably Ohio, 
too. 

The leaders in these States will work without cessation dur- 
ing the entire summer and autumn. Many of them will over- 
work, in the effort to get a large enough vote to pass the meas- 
ure, for in all these States the distances are great, the meaas 
of transportation often poor, and the number of workers limited. 
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fell into bad company while hanging about. The same has been 
the case with many others. 


chised classes, has had to earn her citizenship and will have to 
justify it. We believe she will stand the test.” 





the Legislature could grant. Woman, alone, of all the enfran- These States will, therefore, need all the help they can get from 


the rest of the country. Not everyone can send a check, and 
few can go as speakers and helpers during even a small part of 


& 


Children in Street Trades 
In Massachusetts boys under 12 and girls under 18 are not 
allowed to engage in street trades in cities of over 50,000 popu- 
lation. But Massachusetts has only a few cities with a popula- 
tion of over 50,000, and many cities with a population just a 
little below that figure. In these the dangers to children and 
young girls are practically just as great, and they are left with- 


out protection. 


the campaign. But nearly everyone can subscribe for a few 
IMAGINARY FEARS extra copies of the Journal to be sent to individuals, libraries, or 
newspapers. One dollar will send the paper for four months 
The Rev. Olmypia Brown says that if Congress passes the/to four different addresses, and the leaders in all these States 
Shafroth amendment, this will prevent it from ever passing the|declare that the Journal is a great help in making converts and 
Anthony amendment. Those who think so must of course op-|in furnishing material for speeches. They find it particularly 
pose the Shafroth amendment; but we cannot See the slightest | helpful in answering the slanders of the anti-suffragists as to 
reason for holding such an opinion. We believe that this fear} how equal suffrage has worked in the States where it has been 
will prove to be as complete a delusion as the imaginary wild|tried. Every single vote counts in a campaign like this. Will 
forced, Massachusetts has only 24 labor and health inspectors animals supposed to be haunting the thickets in Mrs. Gilman’s|each reader do her share to help? A. E. R. 


to enforce all the labor laws for men and women both, and there | Poem, “The Lion Path.” When daylight came, it showed that _ 
are about 50,000 establisliments to be inspected. There are there were absolutely no lions there— A SUMMER POINTER 
Can you not make an entering wedge for equal suffrage 


about 400,000 wage-earning women and children in the State, “Some spitting kittens, maybe, in the grass.” 
ish things; but if anybody fancies that, as the list of suffrage where you spend your vacation this year? People may not en- 





Inspectors Too Few 
Even if the laws were so framed that they could be en- 





and only four of the inspectors are women. A. &.-B. A bigoted State’s rights man here and there may say fool- 


WOMEN AND THE LAWS 





States lengthens, Congress will refuse permanently to submit a 
square woman suffrage amendment, he or she is very much mis- 
taken, and must be left to be convinced by the progress of 


The anti-suffragists boast that women are fully protected evente, 


courage you in the attempt, but they will in their hearts thank 
you in the end. Why not try, watching to see what happens? 
Order a “Watch Her Grow” poster from this office, and ask per- 
mission to post it in the hotel lobby, the library, the casino, or 





xamples show 
by the laws of Massachusetts. The foregoing examp 7 pauses 8 Wh een Gx Wt ce eee 
how far this is from being the fact. Women have had a big part in patriotism—they maintain int ah tn toe ls wi 

The laws of this State regarding women’s property rights] , country while the men defend it. There could be no heroes “ pu ny fo t hes » wnat = age and States have given 
and the guardianship of children are now very good, because for without the heroines, no war without the maintenance of the vnc Prgfir ge e equal mi encag territory in a United 
more than sixty years the suffragists have been ee country in the meantime.—Mrs. Carrje Chapman Catt. nel cade ion poo Ary nto gsibge ace —— 8 
away at the Legislature and securing the repeal of one old In vote, what power the women voters will have in the next presi- 
justice after another. The late Samuel E. Sewall did more than The fact that the woman suffrage movement in the United pcan ll pervties , Dp 
any other one man to obtain enlarged property rights for Massa-| s+,+05 is coming from the West instead of starting from the a ap oon other interesting facts. The average per- 
chusetts women. For thirty years it was he who drew the/ pact is one of the chief indications that it will be successful.— sea is . ~ xno the hat has pengreenes. Let him 
bills, helped the -women argue for them before encore _— Owen Schneen. ; 6 se ‘aa toopsin ad rer in he will be much 
mittees, and secured a long series of improvements. n e . , ; 

Woman's Journal of Oct. 27, 1877, Judge Sewall outlined the] wot the woman is to be within her gates, as the center of mee x raphe ge Journal ee poster, telling the 
progress made up to that time. He added: order, the balm of distress, and the mirror of beauty, that she “4 ce of the neg e —_ ” ack up the poster by having 

“How has this work been accomplished? By the steady]j, aigo to be without her gates, where order is more difficult, e paper on —- at the newspaper stand. Write for particulars 
growth of public opinion, promoted and aided in a very great| gistress more imminent, loveliness more rare.—Ruskin, about the peneee and the papers for sale. The summer will 
degree, if.not entirely created, by the labors of suffragists. I soon -. Will you sow the seed for a good anarent in the 
may add that when the suffragists first began to move, the All over North Carolina there is large interest in equal suf- aujumn? A. E. R. 
prejudice against altering the status of Wives, and giving women|frage. The cities that have been addressed by Miss Lavinia 
the public offices into which they have been introduced, WaS/Rngie have organized large leagues, and they are working in 
stronger than that which now resists granting them the ballot.” | earnest. Nowhere on the continent has sentiment grown more 

The anti-suffragists have opposed this whole series of benefi-| rapidly in a given area than here in Raleigh—Raleigh (N. C.) 
cent changes with the same arguments that they now use] Observer, 
against equal suffrage. When it was proposed to make women 
eligible to educational and charitable boards, the conservatives I do not know of a war for the last 300 years that was 
were sure it would destroy all their feminine graces. A prom-/ caused by a soldier or by a soldier's ambition. All wars have 
inent anti-suffragist said, “When a man comes home tired at| economic causes. Without a single exception, all wars are wars 
night, he does not want to kiss a member of the school board) for trade. They are all caused by bankers, merchants and busi- 
or an overseer of the poor!” When Lucy Stone sought to secure/ ness men.—Gen. Frederick Dent Grant at the Peace Congress 
for married women the right to control their own property,/in Chicago in 1909. 
members of thé Legislature insisted that this would degtroy 
marriage and the home. Even women asked, with scorn, “Do The Mohawk Valley suffrage parade in Utica, N. Y., wound - 
you think I would give myself where I would not give my prop-| yp with an enthusiastic mass meeting at which $614 was raised Py ape eapeies aang ot Detroit at Ke re 
erty?” In the debate that preceded the granting of school suf-|for the cause. The marshal of the men’s division, James F. sc ae meeting Sera to place the Woman's Journal in col- 
frage, one legislator declared, “If we make this innovation, we| Leahy, said : “Last year there were perhaps 100 men in line,| “2° reading rooms throughout the States. 
shall destroy the race, which will be blasted by Almighty God!” | this year about 1,000. Next year we may expect 5,000.” 

For six years the Massachusetts Association Opposed to the July celebration to be held under the auspices of the patriotic 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Women circulated over its offi- “The militant movement in England is wrong,” said Beatrice wunbaientions of Gin Aatenin Ten She seteeaiinn sans 
cial imprint a leaflet in opposition to equal guardianship. Copies} forbes Robertson Hale, in her address the other day at Utica, peuniie’ 6 veanent team the fen ‘aiiiiaiin Benet Peencbine Leake 
of this remarkable document are still extant. It said, among/N. Y., “but I consider as still worse than destroying property the made through its president, Miss Eleanor Brackenridge, to let 
other things, “If two ride a horse, one must ride behind,” and/ attempts of some anti-suffragists to destroy the reputation of an address on ouftvene be given at the seteteniion , 
drew the inference that, if two persons are parents of a child,/ noble guffrage leaders by making the implication that they are : 
one must have the supremacy over it. Any other arrangement) believers in free love and desire license rather than liberty.” 
would “encourage the practical breaking up of the family.” The 
equal guardianship bill was not passed until after 55 years of The Grand Council of the United Commercial Travelers at 
effort by the suffragists. During all these years the anti-suffra-| its recent annual meeting in Jamestofn, N. Y., passed a resolu- 
gists insisted that women had “all the rights they wanted,” and/tion favoring woman suffrage. There was no cpposition. The 
that the laws were already “more than just to women.” A Man|commercial travelers have a fellow feeling for the women, as 
Suffrage Association was formed in 1895 to oppose equal suf-| they are themselves largely disfranchised through being so much 
frage. Many of the members of our present Men’s League OD-/ upon the road. 
posed to Woman Suffrage were prominent in it. In that same = 
year—jong before the equal guardianship bill was passed, and} W°men suffer no injustice in Massachusetts. 
while the property laws were still grossly unjust to married ponents of woman suffrage, however honest and well meaning, 
womenthat organization published officially a list of reasons have shown themselves to be color blind on the question of 
why men ought to oppose equal suffrage. One was, “Because justice to women. A. 8. B. 














The young daughter of Mrs. Hannah H. Patten of Bismarck, 
N. D., has the distinction of selling the Woman’s Journal fifty- 
two weeks in the year. She also works for subscriptions. 

A “Rosalie Jones political supper” was given by St. Louis 
suffragists in honor of the little general, when she passed 
through that city recently. Mayor Kiel ane a long list of prom- 
inent men were among the after-dinner speakers. 








I would much rather take my chance with my mother at the 
polls, than with the things I see in human shape, voting on 
election day.—Audubon J. Secor. 











Woman suffrage is to share in the honors of the Fourth of 














FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietora, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates, 
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Even educated men are often singu- 
larly ignorant of the history of the 
equal rights movement. Dr. Dudley 8. 
Sargent of Harvard, in a recent arti- 
cle, said that the efforts of women to 
enter new occupations had met with 
hardly any opposition, because they 
had generally been made in a gentle 
and womanly way. To say nothing of 
the violent opposition to the entrance 
of women into the learned profes- 
sions, the opening of almost every 
new employment to women was op- 
posed. ‘ 

Mrs, Charlotte Peirce of Philadel- 
phia lately mentioned to the editor of 
The Woman’s Journal that Lucy 
Stone had once helped her in a print- 
ers’ strike in Ohio, away back in the 
early fifties. Inquiry brought out the 
fact that the strike was against the 
employment of a woman. Mrs. Peirce 
was then Mrs. Lundy, a young widow. 
Mrs. Amelia Bloomer was editing her 
paper, the Lily, at Mt. Vernon, O. An- 
other paper, the Home Visitor, was 
publighed in the same building. In 
the “Life and Writings of Amelia 
Bloomer,” by D. C. Bloomer, the fol- 
lowing account of the incident is 
given: 


A Woman Typesetter 

Fully believing that she should 
carry out in practice what she advo- 
cated in theory, Mrs. Bloomer secured 
early in the spring the services of 
Mrs. C. W. Lundy of New York as 
typesetter; previously to coming to 
Mount Vernon, she had had _ three 
months’ experience in the work, The 
fact of her employment and coming 
into the office was freely talked of in 
the presence of the employees, all of 
whom were men, and no word of dis- 
sent or disapproval, to Mrs. Bloomer’s 
knowledge, was expressed. It was 
agreed that her employee should re- 
ceive all necessary instructions from 
Mr. Higgins himself, he being a prac- 
tical printer, or from the men en- 
gaged in the office. It was soon seer 
that the men employed in typesetting, 
and especially the foreman, looked 
with disfavor on the movement, and 
by various uncourteous acts and re- 
marks endeavored to make the situa- 
tion an unpleasant one. 


A Strike Followed 

Mrs. Bloomer herself gave the fol- 
lowing report of this strike of the 
male typesetters. After alluding to 
the employment of Mrs. Lundy and 
her introduction into the printing 
office of the Home Visitor, she pro 
ceeds: 

“Nothing, however, occurred of suffi- 
cient magnitude for us to notice till 
the fourteenth of last month. On that 
day, in the absence of both Mr. 
Bloomer and Mr. Higgins, Mrs, Lundy 
asked our opinion in relation to the 
proper indention of a piece of poetry 
which she was at work upon. As we 
are not a printer, we could only give 
a guess at its correctness; so we ad- 
vised her to step into the other room 
and usk one of the men about it. She 
did so, and directly returned, saying 
they refused to give the desired in- 
formation. We went directly in and 
asked an explanation of their con- 
duct; when all hands, with the fore- 
man of the office as leader, avowed 
their determination not to work in an 
office with or give instruction to a 
woman. And, further, they said they 
had drawn up a paper to that effect, 
which had been signed by all the 
printers in town. The foreman also 
defied us to find a printer in Ohio 
who would give instructions to a 
woman. 

“This was placing us in a ‘fix,’ truly. 
We must do one of two things: either 
break our word with Mrs. Lundy and 
sacrifice our preferences and princi- 
ples; or else the place of these men 
must be supplied by others who were 
more gentlemanly, and who did not 
despise the efforts of woman to place 
herself in a position where by her 
own talents and industry she could 
earn for herself an honorable inde- 
pendence. The question was at once 
decided in our mind, and we knew 
well that in the decision we should 
be sustained by the proprietors of the 
Visitor. We took the first opportun- 
ity to acquaint Mr. Higgins with the 
state of affairs; and, on Mr. Bloomer’s 
return the next day, we also informed 
him how things stood. They then re- 


a long conference with their workmen, 
telling them it was not their intention 


the Visitor, but that Mrs. Lundy 
would remain and work on the Lily, 
and that they should expect of them 
that they should give her all the in- 
structions she might need in her 
work. If they would do this willingly 
and cheerfully, well; if not, they 
might consider themselves dis- 
charged. To this the printers replied 
that they were firm in their resolu- 
tions and would not depart from 
them; whereupon all hands took up 
their march out of the office. 

“This action on the part of the 
printers has resulted in the employ- 
ment of women to set the type for the 
Visitor. Three women were at once 
engaged for that purpose. A journey- 
man was immediately procured from 
Columbus, and other help has since 
been engaged; so that the proprietors 
have been enabled to get out their 
paper regularly, without acceding to 
the unreasonable demands of the 
printers of Mount Vernon. 

“We have removed our Lily cases 
into the Visitor office, and now the 
work on both papers is done in the 
same room, four women and three 
men working together peaceably and 
harmoniously. It does our heart good 
to see the happy change which has 
been wrought in the office by the at- 
tempt to crush woman’s efforts on her 
own behalf. The moral atmosphere 
has been purified, and supercflious- 
ness has given place to friendly and 
cheerful intercourse.” 


Lucy Stone Appears 

While Mrs. Bloomer’s troubles with 
her printers were under way, Lucy 
Stone visited the city and gave an ad- 
dress on “Woman and Her Employ- 
ment.” Mrs. Bloomer says: 

“This happened most fortunately in 
the midst of the excitement about our 
difficulties in our office, and her 
words were like soothing oil on the 
troubled waters. It seemed as though 
an overruling Providence had direct- 
ed her steps hitherward to allay the 
excitement and to sttbdue the angry 
feelings, to plead the cause of woman- 
hood, to proclaim the eternal princi- 
ples of justice and right; and she was 
in a great degree successful. We 
have heard no word of dissatisfaction 
or disapproval, but, on the contrary, 
all were highly pleased with her re- 
marks, and we trust those who heard 
her are wiser and better for having 
listened to her.” 





No more typical example exists of 
the difficulty which has beset the ad- 
vances of women workers into fields 
long exclusively occupied by men than 
the struggle that was faced and con- 
quered to gain recognition as printers 
and compositors, says the Binghamp- 
tonian, A few far-sighted men, Horace 
Greeley included, recognized the merit 
of woman’s claim to a place in the 
wage earners’ world, and early advo- 
cated her employment. It was only 
after a half-century of effort that male 
printers, in national convention, for- 
mally acknowledged woman’s right to 
work beside them at the case, and to 
sit as members in their trade unions. 


Several instances are known where 
women performed work at the case 
and press soon after the introduction 
of printing in America. Among these 
were two nieces of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. The first reference to organized 
printers taking cognizance of the 
presence of women in the trade was 
in 1832, when a Philadelphia employer 
addressed a letter to the typographical 
society, denying a report that he ex- 
pected to employ female typesetters 
in his establishment. 

Two years later, during a strike of 
printers in Philadelphia, several girls 
did take the places of the strikers, 
and Duff Green, then public printer at 
Washington, was accused of having 
planned to employ them. The Colum- 
bia Typographical Society of Wash- 
ington adopted a resolution inquiring 
what should be done “to prevent the 
further progress of this evil.” 

Young women began to be employed 
at typesetting in New York City in 
1853, and one shop was started were 
the employees were all women. The 
following year, in the convention of 
the National Typographical Union, 
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held at Buffalo, the question was heat- 
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NEWS NOTES 


A woman has taken the $300 prize 
given to the member of the graduat- 
ing class in Cornell Medical School 
who has the highest standing. The 
class consisted of fifteen men and 
five women. 











On the closing day of the Biennial 
an unsigned protest against the suf- 
frage resolution was sent to the plat- 
form, Later it was found to have 
been written by Mrs. J. C. Terrill of 
Marshall, Texas. It had no apparent 
effect. 





“Is the English Suffragette the 
Mouse or the Cat?” is the title of a 
striking editorial in the Boston Globe. 
It draws the conclusion that the mill- 
tant is now the cat and the govern- 
ment the mouse. Under the heading, 
“The Cat and Mouse Act,” a St. Louis 
paper publishes a cartoon which 
shows the British lion fleeing for his 
life, with a small mouse in hot pur- 
suit. 





One of the interesting features of 
the suffrage movement from a Wash- 
ington point of view is the fact that 
the Senators and Representatives 
from the States where the suffrage 
question is to be submitted this fall 
believe that those States are going to 
be carried for suffrage. Senators and 
Representatives from Nevada, Mon- 
tana, North and South Dakota and 
Nebraska are nearly all convinced 
that their States are going to join 
the suffrage column in November. 











edly discussed, and a motion was 
offered that the union recognize none 
but male compositors. 

After a long debate it was agreed 
finally to let the individual unions 
legislate for themselves on’ the ques- 
tion, but not to encourage the em- 
ployment of women in the trade. 

Horace Greeley favored women 
workers for certain kinds of labor, 
and in a public address before the 
printers he ridiculed their. argument 
that women should be excluded, “be- 
cause of the moral depravity to which 
they might be subjected.” He em- 
ployed girls for typesetting at the 
Tribune office, as did the World also 
for a time, and then abandoned it be- 
cause of the assertion that they were 
inefficient. 

The activity of Susan B. Anthony 
on the question of equal rights in 
1863, led six women printers in New 
York to organize the first women’s 
typographical union. Its membership 
rose rapidly, and within six montlis 
it had brought about an advance in 
wages for women typos, It gave ma- 
terial assistance in a strike of printers 
in New York the following year, and 
after a hot fight was-granted a charter 
from the International Typographical 
Union. 

As the women were unable to ob- 
tain the same wages as men, how- 
ever, there were continual difficulties 
between the women’s and the men’s 
unions, which in 1878 resulted in the 
passage of a resolution forbidding the 
issuance of further charters to women. 
In New York City women are admitted 
now to membership in the men’s 
union, and they command the same 
Wages as are paid to male composi- 
tors. 


a 
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COMING IN FALL 


Massachusetts Ways and Means 
Committee Has Brilliant Plans 
—All Asked to Help 








The second annual Bay State Festi- 
val under the auspices of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, on Nov. 23 and 24, in the ball- 
room and the state suite. 

All Are Asked to Help 

Notices have been sent to all the 
Leagues throughout the State, invit- 
ing their cojperation, and already the 
response has been most satisfactory 
and encouraging. Last year the first 
festival proved a wonderful success in 
every way, netting over $6,000. This 
year, with an increase in the number 
of tables and with the advantage of 
experience, the management hope to 
clear a good $10,000, if not more, 
writes Mrs. B. F. Pitman. 

A great many new Leagues have 
been added, and the enthusiasm for 
the cause is such that, with only a 
little more effort from each and all, 
the result may be something splendid. 


Room for Attractive Articles Only 
Although the ballroom is very large, 
the table space is limited, and so it is 
hoped that great stress will be laid 
upon the necessity of not displaying 
unsalabie articles. Care should be 
taken in the beginning not to waste 
time, energy or money. Each commit- 
tee having a table or stall in charge 
should study out carefully the most 
workmanlike and salable articles they 
can make, and concentrate upon these. 
Poorly made, unattractive articles do 
not sell; but always, in a fair of this 
kind, there must be a large assortment 
of such; so the comimttee strongly ad- 
vise a careful selection of the finest 
and most attractive articles for the 
first display. 
Mr. George F. Bosworth, the archi- 
tect, and Miss Amelia M. Baldwin, the 
interior decorator, are again in charge 
of the arrangements of the hall. This 
will insure something picturesque and 
attractive. 

Ball and Vaudeville to Close 
The sale will open carly on Monday 
morning, as the hotel management 
has made it possible to begin prepara- 
tions on Saturday. It will continue 
util 7 P. M. Tuesday, when the hall 
will be cleared, and tables and stalls 
removed if possible, in order that the 
festival may close with a ball. 

There will be two vaudeville per- 
formances in the foyer, in the care of 
the Players’ League, Mrs. Guy Currier 
president. This ought to insure a 
most interesting and attractive pro- 
gram by leading actors and actresses. 
There will also be a Thé Dansant on 
one of the afternoons. Arrangements 
are not all completed at this early 
date. 

Committee of Forty-two Busy 

The Ways and Means Committee 
has grown to 42 members, and is con- 
stantly increasing. It includes Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Pitman, Chairman; Mrs. 
Oakes Ames, Miss Caroline M. Amory, 
Mrs. Richard Washburn Child, Miss 
Mabel M. Daniels, Mrs. Robert L. De- 
Normandie, Mrs. Wirt Dexter, Mrs. 
Frederick C. Dumaine, Mrs. William 
F. Eastman, Mrs. John C. Edwards, 
Miss Frances Elder, Mrs. Joseph Story 
Fay, Miss Katherine Fay, Mrs. G. R. 
Fearing, Jr., Miss Eugenia Frothing- 
ham, Mrs. Lyman W. Gale, Mrs. Thom- 
as H. Gray, Jr., Miss Margaret Hat- 
field, Miss Eleanor Hinckley, Mrs. 
Franklin Hobbs, .Mrs. Charles E. 
Inches, Miss Charlotte Jones, Mrs. 
Joseph Farnum Lancaster, Miss F. L. 
Lent, Mrs. James F. Lord, Mrs. Fran- 
cis Peabody Magoun, Mrs. Frederick 
L. Milliken, Mrs. Samuel McComb, 
Mrs. H. P. McKean, Miss Fanny C. Os- 
good, Mrs. Charles B. Prince, Mrs. 
Walter Gilman Page, Mrs. D. Blaisdell 
Ruggles, Mrs. Henry. E. Russell, Mrs. 
Louis Agassiz Shaw, Mrs. Robert 
Gould Shaw, Miss Julia Shewell, Miss 
Louie R. Stanwood, Mrs. George H. 
Stearns, Mrs. Bayard Thayer, Mrs. 
William B. Wheelwright, Mrs. Herbert 
H. White. 

The stalls already organizing are: 
{, Boston Equal Suffrage Association 
for Good Government, Mrs. R. W. 
Child, general table and baby special- 
ties; 2, Framingham, food table; 3, 
College Equal Suffrage League, candy; 
4, Milton, cake; 5, Writers’ League, 
books; 6, Brookline, general table and 
restaurant; 7, Cambridge, general 





table; 8, Melrose; 9, Ways and Means 
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NEWS NOTES 


Undaunted by hot weather, Mary- 
land has been having a successful suf 
frage pilgrimage, led by Mrs. Edna 
Story Latimer. Many meetings have 
been held along the way, and a host 
of converts made. 








Mrs. James Soules has been chosen 
to the school board in Dickenson, 
N. D., at the most exciting school elec- 
tion ever held there. Pretty much 
the whole town turned out to congrat- 
ulate her afterwards, including the 
defeated candidates. 





A woman whose name is changed 
by marriage in the interval between 
a nominating primary and the regu- 
lar State election in California may 
make the campaign under her maiden 
name and qualify if elected, accord- 
ing to an opinion rendered by At- 
torney General Webb. He holds that 
marriage does not affect the identity 
of the ‘candidate. 





‘New Jersey has been havitig sev- 
eral effective suffrage automobile 
tours. The anti-suffragists boast that 
they now have 20 local organizations 
in New Jersey. But the New Jersey 
Woman Suffrage Association has 70, 
and there are also a large number of 
others affiliated with the New Jersey 
Women’s Political Union and New 
Jersey Equal Franchise Society. 





Asquith has surrendered to Sylvia 
Pankhurst to the extent of consenting 
to receive a deputation. How much 
more dignified and more rational it 
would have been to receive them 
without a prolonged and obdurate 
siege, and a narrow escape from a 
woman’s dying of starvation on the 
steps of the House of Commons! We 
manage these things better in 
America, 








Committee, general table; 10, Mrs. 
Henry E. Russell, flowers; 11, Mrs. G. 
R. Fearing, Jr., hats; 12, Mrs. Oakes 
Ames, lamp shades; 13, Mrs. Franklin 
Hobbs, bundle and information; 14, 
Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, household 
table; 15, Mrs. J. F. Lancaster, Miss 
F, L. Lent, “Grandmother’s Pockets”; 
16, Brockton, Miss Etta L. Jacobs; 17, 
Springfield, Mrs. T. F. Southworth; 
18, Norwood, Mrs. F. T. Bagley; 19, 
Mrs. D. B. Ruggles, toys; 20, Worces- 
ter, general; 21, Somerville, general; 
2, North Shore, general. 

Many other tables are being 
planned, but are not sufficiently well 
organized to publish. 


Begin to Work Now 


The Ways and Means Committee 
earnestly begs all suffragists to coip- 
erate. Now is the time and opportun- 
ity to show loyalty to the cause. Let 
every person who has the cause at 
heart feel it a real obligation to make 
a donation of either money or work to 
this Festival. There are five months 
in which to work, and every suffragist, 
—man, woman or child,—rich or poor, 
can have time to make or to beg sal- 
able articles; to give, earn or beg 
sums of money. 

Address all communications to the 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, Mrs. Benjamin F, Pitman, 
585 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
care of Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Assoclaticn, 
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Extra Large Siz 


We originated the idea of carrying extra sizes and have 


more of 46, 48 and 50 tha 








Aprons Belts Brassicres Corsets Waists Veilings Petticoats Hosiery 
Kimonos Underwear Gloves Hair Goods Neckwear 
Wash Dresses Leather Goods Handkerchiefs 


ALL THE REGULAR SIZES AS WELL 
MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY FILLED. 





es Our Specialty 


n all the other Boston stores 








DR. SHAW MAKES 
CAMPAIGN PLEA 


Gives Review of Recent Victor- 
ies and Urges Help for Cam- 
paign States 








There never was a period in the his- 
tory of the suffrage movement when 
suffragists had more reason for re- 
joicing than at present. Within the 
past month four great events have 
taken place, which should inspire the 
suffragists of the United States to 
greater activity and a more deter- 
mined purpose than ever to win the 
five campaign States at the Novem- 
ber election. These events are, first, 
the unanimous vote of the great In- 
ternational Council of Women, repre- 
senting twenty-eight nations and more 
than seven millions of women, that in 
every representative government 
women should be granted full parlia- 
mentary and local suffrage, with elig 
ibility to hold office. 

The second great event was the 
large vote cast by the Lower House 
of Denmark, in favor of granting full 
parliamentary suffrage to women, and 
the determination of the Lower House 
to compel the Upper House to take 
action upon the measure. 

The next great victory was the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of _Illi- 
nois, upholding the constitutionality 
of the law passed by the Legislature 
last year, giving the women of Illinois 
the power to vote for all officers ex- 
cept those named in the constitution. 

And, on the same day, as if this vic- 
tory were not great enough for one 
day, came the crowning act of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
endorsing the principle of suffrage for 
women. 

In the face of four such events as 
these within a month, the suffragists 
of the United States must feel such 
inspiration as will make the next 
four months the record months for 
suffrage activity in the United States. 
No suffragist who is alive to the im- 
portance of winning the five campaign 
States (Nebraska, Montana, Nevada, 
North and South Dakota) can fail to 
recognize that every bit of money that 
can be raised, every worker who can 
be spared from any State, should be 
concentrated in one or other of these 
five campaign States. 

My first appeal to the suffragists of 
the United States, on my return, is to 
contribute every dollar of money they 
can spare, and to urge every woman 
who can do suffrage work to devote 
her time, either to working for these 
campaign States by raising money, or 
by giving her time and services to 
the States. Let us rally to the sup- 
port of the campaign States. The win- 
ning of these five States, or a major- 
ity of them, will determine the action 
of Congress and of the great political 
parties of the United States. 

Anna Howard Shaw. 





Mrs. Antoinette Funk of the Nation- 
al Congressional Committee, says that 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
validating the woman suffrage law in 
Illinois is going to have a far-reach- 
ing effect on the politics of that State. 
She believes that it is going to be 
much easier now to get a constitution- 
al amendment submitted, in spite of 
the barriers which have been erected 
in Illinois against amending the con- 
stitution. The fact that women vote 
for so many different municipal offi- 
cers and judges is bound to have a 
freat influence. The political organ- 
izations will be almost obliged to 
srant the women what they want. Be- 
yond question the Illinois Legislature 
Will do its best to submit a full suf- 
frage amendment to the voters. 


NEW PLAN WILL 
DELAY SUFFRAGE 


Olympia Brown Says Shafroth 
Amendment Would Block All 
Further Congressional Advance 





Editor Woman’s Journal: 
The proposed Shafroth amendment 


to the United States Constitution is 
referred to as a woman suffrage 
amendment. In reality it is a State’s 
rights amendment. The amendment, 
by implication, inserts into the con- 
stitution a recognition of the doctrine 
of State’s rights. But it does not by 
implication or otherwise commit the 
government to a recognition of wom- 
an suffrage. 


The author of the explanation ac- 
companying the amendment sent 
abroad says in Article X: “Reasons 
Why Congress Will Pass This Amend- 
ment”: “It was at the suggestion of 
numerous Senators who believe in 
State’s rights that this resolution was 
considered and finally framed for in- 
troduction.” Precisely so. The lan- 
guage used in these explanations is 
similar and often the same as that 
used in speeches on woman suffrage 
made in the Senate; for instance, 
Senator Borah, coming from a woman 
suffrage State and claiming to be a 
woman suffrage man, yet spoke and 
voted against the woman suffrage 
amendment. His speech was a de- 
fence of the doctrine of State's iighlts, 
the same doctrine on which some 
States based their right to secede 
from the Union. He urges that wom- 
an suffrage be left to the States, but 
in his speech he admits that some of 
the States will never allow women to 
vote. Thus he says : “As one who 
believes that, in time, women will 
vote, except in those cases where the 
insurmountable barrier of race preju- 
dice prevents it,” etc. Why does he 
wish to leave the subject to be voted 
upon in those States where there is 
an insurmountable barrier? The 
author of the explanation says: “The 
State’s rights doctrine is the one ob- 
jection raised to every federal issue 
that comes before Congress.” But 
when we shall: have accepted the 
State’s rights doctrine and put it into 
our. constitution, then, according to 
Mr. Borah, we shall not have gained 
those States where “the race preju- 
dice prevails.” What advantage to us 
in leaving our question to them? An- 
other prominent man who urges that 
the question be left to the States is 
reported as saying that he is not will- 
ing that woman suffrage shall even 
be discussed in his State. Evidently, 
he wishes it left to the States because 
he is opposed to it. The difficulty in 
following the lead of the Senators 
who believe in State’s rights is that 
we are working for woman suffrage, 
but they are interested in something 
else. They are not working for the 
same object that we are working for. 


The Passage of the Shafroth amend- 
ment is spoken of several times in the 
explanations and arguments as being 
an “indorsement of woman suffrage 
by Congress.” “Federal sanction,” it 
is said, would dignify the movement. 
This is another misnomer. There is 
no “indorsement” by Congress and no 
“Federal sanction” about it. There is 
not even a hint that Congress favors 
woman suffrage. The  Shafroth 
amendment merely provides for the 
initiative and referendum in the sev- 
eral States. It could be voted for, and 
if it passes, will probably be voted for 
by the opponents of woman suffrage 
in many cases for the purpose of de- 
feating it. It does not follow because 
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SUFFRAGE LITERATURE 


Mrs. Florence Bennett Peterson, 1320 
Glenlake Avenne, Chicago, Chairman of 
Literature for the Mississippi Valley 
Conference, sells the following leaflets 
for 75 cents per hundred and $6.00 per 
Sopeane. ample sets, 10 cents post- 
paid. 

A Mother’s Prayer, The Bible on Wom- 
en Voting, and Shall Men Vote, by 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch. 

The Ballot for the Women of the 
Farm, by Ella 8. Stewart. 

Woman’s Ballot to Protect the City 
Child, by Harriet Vittum. 

The Working Girl's Need of Suffrage, 
by Agnes Nestor. 

Motherhood and Government, by Flor- 
ence Bennett Peterson. 

A Suffrage Reading Course, by Flor- 
ence Bennett Peterson. 

The Woman Voter and the Eugenic 
Ideal, by Dr. Anna E. Blount. 

Eliminating Vice from a Small City, by 
Virginia Brooks Washburn. 

Guardianship of Children. A digest of 
the guardianship laws in the United 
States, by Mrs. McCulloch. 4 cents 
each. 

Mr. Lex, a story, and Bridget’s Sisters, 
a play, by Mrs. McCulloch, are 25 
cents each. 














To Authors and Publishers: 
We are printers of many well known 


Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, a magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us, Open day and night. 

E. L. Gaiuzs COMPANY. 
122 Pearl St., Boston. 








“HUSBANDS FOR OUR GIRLS.” 


New. Twenty per cent. of its readers 
urge that it be put into the public libraries. 
25% of all reporting say they loan it all 
they can. Paper, 75c; cloth, $1.05. Dis- 
counts for quantity. Caro 8S, Valentine, 
Ridgewood, N. J., Publisher. 


VACATION WORK.—Young Spanish- 
American woman, college student, highly 
recommended by professors, wants sum- 
mer work—office work, stenography and 
typewriting, Spanish lessons or translat- 
ing. Address Senorita Aurora Orozco, 
44 Chambers street, Boston. 











The Woman's Journal lately called 
attention, with great propriety, to the 
statement twice made that “the effect 
of the amendment, if ratified, would 
be the same as if every State in the 
Union had passed a State amend- 
ment,” meaning suffrage amendment. 
This is a most singular statement. if 
every State in the Union had passed 
a suffrage amendment, our work 
would be done. Surely this is not 
claimed for the Shafroth amendment. 
And again Article I, on the effect of 
the Anthony amendment, “The pass- 
age of this resolution would have the 
same effect over the United States as 
if any suffrage amendment had 
passed.” Surely anyone can see that 
if the Anthony suffrage amendment 
had been passed by Congress, the 
effect would be entirely different from 
that produced by the passage of an 
amendment merely giving the initia- 
tive and referendum to the States. 
Article 4, of Advantages to Suffragists, 
says, “If ratified, this amendment 
would have the same effect in every 
State as if a suffrage amendment had 
already passed the State Legislature.” 
Even this is untrue, If every State 
Legislature had passed a_ snffrage 
amendment, the subject would at once 
go to the men in every State to be 
voted upon, but by this method there 
must be a petition signed by eight 
per cent. of the voters of any State 
before it can be submitted to the peo- 
ple of even one State. 


Some advantages are mentioned to 
be secured by the Shafroth amend- 
ment, but these, in most cases, we al- 
ready possess. For instance, Article 
II of the Explanation, “The majority 
of those voting on the question would 
be sufficient to carry suffrage.” Cer- 
tainly, that is; if they voted for it 
Also, “This Amendment puts it up to 
the people.” Of course it is “up to 
the people,” that is the men people, 
now, and the majority rules now. It 
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States. As a reason for passing this 
Shafroth amendment, it is claimed 
that we cannot secure the passage of 
the suffrage amendment. Perhaps not 
today, or during this session of Con- 
gress. Possibly not during this Dem- 
ocratic (?) administration. But with 
the wonderful progrtéss of our cause, 
the spread of the recognition of the 
rights of women and the “new doc- 
trine of freedom,” the demand for the 
passage of the suffrage amendment 
will be overwhelming and it will be 
passed at no distant day. 

Let us persevere in our demand. 
We are citizens of the United States, 
we are taxed as such, we have a right 





requires a very vivid imagination to 
perceive how this State’s rights initia- 
tive and referendum amendment, if 
passed, would produce the wonderful 
effects predicted by the author of the 
amendment. 


One thing, however, seems to be !g- 
nored by all. It is this. When once 
an amendment to the constitution is 
passed and ratified by three fourths of 


to look to Congress for that justice 
which the States fail to grant. Sena- 
tors may be tired of this question. We 
are not. Senators may fear defeat. 
We do not. Let us come to Congress 
every year with our petitions and our 
bills, and, as citizens of the United 
States, ask for justice and, with the 
influx of members favorable to suf- 
frage from the new suffrage States, 





the Legislature it becomes a part of 
the constitution. It is fixed for all 
time. No amendment has ever yet 
been repealed. 
cult, if not impossible, to secure an- 
other amendment on the same sub- 
ject, especially one providing for a 
course of action entirely different 
from the former. 


Therefore, this 


And it will be difi- present is no time to give up the An- 
thony amendment. 


order of the Shefakat on Dr. Mary 
Shafroth amend-] Mills Patrick, president of the Con- 
stantinople College for Women, in 
recognition of her services to the 
cause of higher education of women 


and the new courage imparted to 
Congressmen by the popularity of the 
cause, God helping, we shall win. The 


Olympia Brown. 





Sultan Mehmet V has conferred the 


Congress is said to be preparing a 
bill granting independence to Filipino 
men. When Mr. Taft was President, 
he said: “The fact is, not only among 
the Tagalogs, but among the Christian 
Filipinos, the woman is the active 
member of the family; so if you ex- 
pect to confer political power upon 
the Filipinos, it ought to be conferred 
upon the women.” 





The Washington Woman Suffrage 
Council is to hold today a very inter- 
esting meeting, to be addressed by 
Jane Addams and Mr. George Fitch, 
the well-known humorist, and author 
of the Siwash stories. The Council, 
which is an auxiliary of the National 
Congressional Committee, is doing 
fine work in the Capital, owing largely 
to the energy and activity of its 
president, Mrs. Glenna Smith Tinnin. 





Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, Prof. Hart of 
Harvard College, Prof. Charles Zue- 
blin, Miss Margaret Foley, Mrs. Glen- 
dower Evans, Rev. W. R. Lord of 
Dover, Mrs. Susan W. Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. George P. Morris, Mrs, Guy Cur- 
rier, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Mr. 
Frank Sanborn, Mr. Philip M. Clark, 
Miss Annie Burke of Fall River and 
Mrs. Teresa Crowley are among the 
speakers who have been addressing 
large audiences at the suffrage rooms 
at 16 Federal street, Boston, during 
the week. Miss Kjellstrom, a Boston 
University Law School graduate, and 
Mrs. Andrew Allen of Montreal gave 











n the near East. 


“voiceless speeches” in the Federal 
street and Congress street windows, 
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Missouri, Now a Campaign State, Directs Attention to the jane Addams Says As Election 


Suffrage Map, and Indicates Equal Suffrage States 
Will Have Balance of Power in Presi- 
dential Election in 1916 





° 
EWS has come this week from Missouri that the requisite 23,000 
signatures to the woman suffrage initiative petitions have been 
secured. These petitions are to be filed with the Secretary of 
State before July 1, and this means that Missouri is a cam- 
paign State, and that the vote on whether the women of Mis- 
souri shall have equal suffrage with the men will be taken in 
November, 1914. 
This good news directs attention to the suffrage map, and 
to the probable representation of suffrage States in the Elec- 
toral College which will elect the President of the United States 
in 1916. The suffrage map is becoming a joy to behold. At the present time 
it has 9 large States in red, indicating that they have full suffrage for 
women, and all good suffragists know these States are 





Washington, Arizona, 
Oregon, Wyoming, 
California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas. 
Utah, 


The campaign States are in pink, being those in which the vote on the 
equal suffrage question will be taken in November, 1914. They are: 


Nevada, South Dakota, 
Montana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Missouri. 


Ohio is in yellow, indicating that it is circulating initiative petitions, 
and if the requisite names are obtained it will become a campaign State and 
the question of equal suffrage for women will be voted upon in November, 
1914. 


Iowa, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New York, 


are in blue, indicating that the question of equal suffrage has been passed on 
favorably by one Legislature and must pass a second before going to the 
voters in 1915. The above States, including Ohio, are the near campaign 
States. 

So much for the suffrage map. Now let us look at the representation in 
the Electoral College of those States in which women as well as men may 
vote for the candidates for the presidency of the United States. 
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The total number of votes cast in the Electoral College is 529. In order 
to be elected the presidential candidate must receive at least 265 votes. The 
equal suffrage States now have 84 votes in the Electoral College. If equal 
suffrage wins in the campaign States in 1914 they will add 43 votes, making 
127 votes for the equal suffrage States in 1916. If the near campaign States 
win in 1915 they will add 150 votes, making the total vote for the equal suf- 
frage States in 1916, 277, or 12 more votes than is necessary to elect the next 
President of the United States. 

Many of the readers of the Woman’s Journal will have the right to vote 
for the person whom they wish to elect to the Presidency of the United States 
in 1916. They will therefore have more interest than ever in a thorough 
knowledge of the make-up of the Electoral College. Each State elects a num- 
ber of electors equal to its Senators and Representatives in the United 
States Congress. There are therefore two Senators from each of the 48 
States, and one Representative to approximately every 220,00@ of the popula- 
tion in each State, but on August 8, 1911, a law was made to take effect on 
March 4, 1913, fixing the number of electors on the basis of Representatives 
at 433. The Electoral College is therefore composed of 529 electors. 

These figures make impressive propaganda. 
keep them at hand for frequent use and to call them to the attention of 
other suffragists who may not now subscribe for the Woman’s Journal. 

Agnes E. Ryan. 


HAS NO FEAR OF 
FOREIGN WOMEN 





Judge She Found Them In- 
telligent Voters 





Jane Addams’s speech at the suf- 
frage banquet during the Biennial was 
one of reassurance as to what she 
had been informed was the parlous 
case of “the ignorant foreign woman” 
to whom political equality would give 
a vote. 

But Jane Addams was not fright- 
ened about that. 
“Many of these women are my 
friends of many a year,” she said. “I 
know them. In my capacity as elec- 
tion judge it has been my duty to ex- 
plain to them clauses of intricate bal- 
lots covering a vast number of civic 
propositions when, as sometimes hap- 
pened, they were unable to read at 
all or unable to read English. 

Proofs of Intelligence 
“An Irish woman with whom I was 
standing in the booth pointed to a 
clause permitting further appropria- 
tions for the county hospital. ‘Is the 
same bunch going to have the spend- 
ing of the money?’ she asked me. 
“ *Yes,’ I said. 
“*Thin that ‘ill not get my vote,” 
was her comment. 
“In my capacity as judge I could 
not tell her so, but I was none the less 
certain that I had never seen a more 
intelligent exercise of the franchise. 
“Another woman, affrighted by a 
rumor that she would have to vote as 
her husband told her to and then tell 
him how she had voted, finally 
reached this decision: ‘Nivver you 
mind—I’ll vote the way I please, and 
I'll tell him what I please.’ 
“I confess I was enormously reas- 
sured.” 


CITIES NEED TO 
BE MOTHERED 


Municipalities Need Housekeep- 
ers More Than Politicians,, 
Mary McDowell Says 








“Mothering a Municipality” was the 


DEMOCRATS FIRM 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Adopt Plank Squarely Endorsing 


Woman Suffrage for First 
Time 





The Democratic party of Pennsyl- 
vania has not only pledged itself to 
the submission of the woman suffrage 
amendment to the voters, as it and 
all the other parties in the State did 
last year, but this year it has gone a 
step farther and squarely endorsed 





the principle. 
reads: 


to the women of our 
aroused “ deep feeling that they are 
deprived of those equal rights to 
which, as American citizens, we be- 
lieve they are entitled. We favor an 
immediate referendum on this impor- 
tant question.” 

Some of the press reports printed 
“they believe” instead of “we believe.” 
It was the change of one small word 
only, but it made a large difference. 
In Pennsylvania the Democrats and 
Progressives are now committed to 
equal suffrage. The Republican plat- 
form will be framed next month. 


PRISONS SHOULD 
SEEK TO REFORM 


Women Should Be on All Prison 
Boards, Miss Hay Tells Club 
Women in Chicago 











Penal institutions should be made 
reformatories in their influence. This 
was the unanimous decision of the 
Biennial when the subject was pre- 
sented by Miss Mary Garrett Hay, 
member of the penitentiaries board of 
New York State. 

The clubwomen not only recognized 
Miss Hay’s recommendation that to 
change present conditions there should 
be women on the boards of all penal 
institutions, but endorsed also the 
statement of Mrs. Eva McDowell Bal- 
lott that women can help to solve the 
problem of the unemployed. 
“Prisons Should Be Homes” 





subject of the address given at Lhe 
commencement of Rockford College by 
Miss Mary McDowell, “the angel of 
the stockyards.” 

“Today 
understanding, and a sense of respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the weakest 
and neediest are warring against igno- 
rance, greed, and _ selfishness,” she 
said. “The struggle is within the 
city itself against bad politics that 
care for party more than for human 
welfare. The modern city demands 
intelligence, trained minds that come 
out of college, young women as well 
as young men, 

“Women prepared for social service 
are greatly needed in hospitals, manu- 
factories, and public’ institutions. 
Trained sanitarians are needed badly, 
for the test of civilization in the cities 
is the death rate of babies, and the 
standard of a city’s life is seen in its 
standards of sanitation. The munici- 
pality is in greater need of good house- 
keepers than of politicians. 

“If the modern city is to be a safe, 
healthy, and beautiful home for the 
nurturing, protecting, upbuilding of 
the citizenship, then the mothering 
spirit must have an equal share with 
the fathering in the developing of the 
State, as it has in developing of the 
home.” 


intelligence, sympathetic 





Incidentally, the endorsement of 
woman suffrage by the General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs shows how 
little stock the women of the country 
take in the accusation that equal suf- 
frage means free love. According to 
the press reports, there were only 
about a dozen votes against the suf- 
frage resolution. But probably not a 
dozen of the nearly 3000 delegates 
would have voted for a resolution to 
abolish marriage. 








Miss Hay said that humanity is 


retaliation rather than reform. 

“We should tear down every prison 
built in the old-fashioned way,” she 
said. “We should make them health- 
ful. Nine-tenths of the men and wom- 
en who come out of the penal institu- 
tions of our country are broken in 
health and spirits. Men and women 
sent to State institutions are entitled 
to fresh air and good food and a 
‘chance’ when they are again allowed 
to enter society. 

“The changes that have come for 
the betterment of conditions have 
been brought about largely by women, 
but the institutions will be still dif- 
ferent when women help to make the 
laws which govern these places.” 


CLEVER DEVICE 
PRESENTS FACTS 


Suffrage Map Arrests Attention 
at Outdoor Meetings in New 
York State 











The following description of a suf- 
frage map, easily made and very 
effective, is sent by S. J. Russel of 
White Plains, N. Y. It was used with 
good results in the recent parade. 

This map was enlarged from one 
familiar to us all which is printed as 
one of the “fliers’—and was eight 
times as large. The material was 
vivid yellow cotton stuff, the outlines 
and divisions made with India ink. 

The suffrage States are left plain 
yellow; the partial suffrage States 
were covered with black net, sewed 
on; and the non-suffrage States with 
black cambric, sewed on. The name 





Fourteen churches in Italy have 
just been burned and more than 60 
damaged or looted by men who want- 
ed to set up a republican form of gov- 
ernment, This beats the record of 


Yet we have not heard anyone quot- 

; ing it as proof that all men are unfit 
to take part in a republican form of 
’ government. 


is printed large on each State. The 
differences are very clearly shown, yet 
the map will always be up to date, 
| for the covering can be easily taken 
; Off as soon as a State joins the suf- 
frage ranks. There will be a fine field 


It is therefore well to the militant suffragettes all hollow.) for dramatic effect when the covers 


are taken from Montana, Nevada, the 
, Dakotas, Nebraska, Misssuri and 
Ohio, all of which are to vote upon 
suffrage amendments next November. 


The plank adopted 


“The denial of the right of suffrage 
State has 














“Mother: “Mercy, children, what 
are you making such a noise for?” 
Children (in chorus): “To keep the 
baby quiet, mamma.” 





He: “But women are so personal 
in their judgment!” 

She: “Oh, are they?” 

He: “Yes, my wife is."—N. Y. 
Tribune. 





“Beautiful nurse you have.” 

“Is she?” murmured the patient 
feebly. “I hadn’t noticed.” 

“Great Scott, old man, I had no 
idea you were s0 sick.” 





WHY? 


Why should Antis leave the home, 
With wild feminists to roam? 
Doesn't gentle Lucy Price 

Know that roaming isn’t nice? 
That it makes most awful wrecks 
Of the home, and female sex? 
—Waterbury (Conn.) Herald. 


THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


When the haughty suffrage beauty, 

in pursuance of her duty, 

The government of tyrant man as- 

Sails, 

When she tells the eager masses 
how he forms the criminal 
classes, 

(Ninety-four per cent. of crim- 
inals are males), 





jnow in the dark ages in penology.|o not feel too much affirighted lest 
| The present system, she declared, is 


her home be wrecked and 
blighted 

By her knowledge of man’s perfidy 
and greed; 

You will find that special sinner who 
sits opposite her at dinner 

She considers something very fine 
indeed. 


—Alice Duer Miller in N. Y. Tribune. 


PRESS COMMENT 
ON DECISION 


Illinois Supreme Court Is Praised 
- Upholding Woman Suffrage 
aw 











Apparently the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the woman's suffrage 
case is popular in Illinois. This, at 
least, would be indicated by the fol- 
lowing press comments, which are 
typical of those generally found in 
the downstate papers, says the Chi- 
cago Herald. 

Springfield State Register—The 
State Register respects the opinions 
of those who honestly believe that the 
1913 act is wrong in principle and 
weak in law, but we believe much op- 
position to it is based upon prejudice. 
This prejudice will soon be wiped out, 
and the granting of votes to the think- 
ing, earnest, able, taxpaying, patri- 
otic women of Illinois will prove a 
great boon to the State. ’ 
Peoria Herald Transcript—The ac- 
tion of the Illinois Supreme Court in 
upholding the woman suffrage act re- 
lieves the State of a nightmare which 
long possessed those deeply interested 
in wet and dry elections. The con- 
fusion and agitation which would 
have ensued had an adverse opinion 
been handed down would have been 
inconceivable. 

The court, by its ruling, also puts 
a quietus upon insidious rumors af- 
fecting its integrity. Suffragists will 
jbe delighted, and, having won their 
first battle, will now wage a cam- 
paign for unlimited suffrage. 
Springfield State Journal—The pur- 
pose of this editorial is to congratu- 
late the women. They deserve the 





victory they have achieved. May it 
be followed by such extension of the 
franchise as will empower them to 
vote at all elections. 








